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For the New-Yorker. 
“PAST YEAR, FAREWELL!” 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


_ Past year, farewell! Beneath the solemn pall 
' ‘That hides the buried ages, thou art sleeping ! 
[gee Time’s lengthening shadows darkly fall 
Upon thy tomb; and, like a mourner keeping 
His vigil in some solitary hall, [ing, 
Through which the deep, slow dirge of Night is sweep- 
Alone I wander, where the cold moon-rays 
“Shine like the glory of departed days. 


| _ Alas! alas! my dreams of youth have faded, 


Like the fresh roses of the vanished Spring ; 
My Summer-fruit, by clouds of sorrow shaded, 
Upon th’ unkindly ground lies withering ; 
By subtle frost my Autumn-sheaf’s pervaded ; 
And the swift blasts of Winter rudely fling 
Fair flower, rich fruit, and golden-crested grain, 
Like priceless stubble, on the snowy plain. 


| barriers of the Caprean gate and the ample court-yard of the 
| palace occupied by the Cardinal Legate. A rumor had gone 
, forth the preceding evening that Sangro, who had recently re- 
| ceived fresh advices from Rome, would assemble the juris- 
| consults of the Grand Court to deliberate on the fate of the 
| royal prisoner, examining the accusations brought against her 
i by the Procurators of the Apostolic Chamber and the agents 
| of the King of Hungary. By means of secret informers, this 
| intelligence was communicated with marvelous celerity to the 
| citizens, and served not a little to disturb many who, though 
| apparently submissive to the new sovercign, still nourished 
| affection and devotion towards the Queen. This spirit of 

insubordination was encouraged ; and at the first glimpse of 
dawn the ground was filled with a restless and tumultuous 
multitude, evidently disposed to break out into sedition on the 
| slightest provocation. The living tide became denser every 
‘hour, here and there broken into separate groups, in busy 


H 
| 
| 


| people was assembled in the square extending between the | 


The embassadors withdrew, dismissed gemoioudly by the 
victor, and only comprehending vaguely thabseme grave pur- 
pose was entertained by Charles which he needed Joanna's 
aid to accomplish. Sad , 

Meanwhile the Justiciary was admitted, Darazzo scarcely 


suppressing the joy he felt et sight of his countenance 
and disturbed demeanor. The smile Duke was one 
of reassuring confidence, as he half expressed his 


surprise that a minister of justice should permit apprehension 
to cloud his brow when bound te represent the relentless se- 
verity of the goddess. 

| The principal barons and magnates of the city had entered 
| the audience-chamber at the same time, and saw with wonder 
| the calmness of the Duke’s manner and the equanimity with 
which he heard, though well knowing their import, the shouts 
and seditious outcries of the populace, who, swelled by num- 








bers, crowded the streets leading to the castle. 
| Those who testified most alarm were the brothers Prig- 





Ties rent that seem’d eternal; kindness chidden 


Light, laughing joys and gay emotiens bidden 
To be in long, unbroken silence sealed. 
- But these sad visions let me not recall, 


Ff 








Within thy shroud, oh year! what griefs are hidden! 
Inurned with thee, what ruined hopes concealed! 


From hearts to which Love’s beauty was revealed; 


communication; glancings and whisperings were observed, | nani. One of them stepped upon the balcony, but drew back 
| and an air of mystery which failed not to occasion uneasiness || in consternation from the view of the living mass that covered 
| among their superiors. The disturbance was not wholly i the entire square, heaving and rolling like the billows of an 
| spontaneous. The Duke of Durazzo, accustomed to sway i agitated sea, many armed and all animated apparently with 
| the populace, now sought to work out his own advantage by | the fiervest passions. Te their impatient demand wherefore 
| exciting their feclings. His agents were at work, mingled | Charles did not take measures instantly to disperse the mul- 
| with, and seemingly a part of the multitude, studiously pro- titude, the Duke answered by declaring his determination to 
' moting discontent, and suggesting expressions of displeasure ! go with them only so far as the voice of the people per- 








—— 
her nobles to tender her surrender to the victor. 
., § "wed to withstand the tempest by which it might ere long 
968 be shaken. He was aware of the immodest pretensions of 
yf teambitious brothers Prignani; he knew by what subtle arts 
ad he pe the legate had endeavored to lessen the advantages of his 
ne vetorigs ; he knew what he had to dread from the implacable 
r tentment of the King of Hungary, should he refuse to be- 
ast 
oe: 
ection, the sullen displeasure of Leobald and Ivernia, whose 
fection} © ~ taricious expectations he had failed to fulfil, nor the gloomy 
gt gh discontent of the Duke of Andria. The recent course of the 
oc » and his secret gatherings of his vassals near his castles 


Or" 4X. whose only anxiety was to partake largely in his conquests. 
, would flock to his standard as the champion of 

po pion o 

beg ft Joanna, who would have opposed him so long as he wielded 

















Nor idly strive to lift thy solemn pall. 

Speed, speed, lost seasons, to the boundless main! 
Uncounted multitudes too soon must pass, 

Subjects, like you, of Death’s perpetual reign ;— 
Ye shall together mingle with the mass 

Of spectral shapes, that oft in gloomy train 

‘ Glide o’er the face of Fancy’s magic glass! 
Deep through the Earth resounds your funeral knell, 
And Nature sighs, in mournful gales, farewell ! 








For the New-Yorker. 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY. 
THE SURRENDER. 
“Bend thy soul in prayer, 
And, like a suppliant in some gorgeous fane, , 
Let the will kneel within thy haughty heart!’ 
th. ls h 
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against the authority of the Cardinal. 


bled, the populace being prevented from too nearly approach- 
| ing the palace by a large troop of halberdiers posted to guard 
| the principal gates, so that no disorder might interrupt the | 
debate. Their deliberations conciuded and the magistrates ' 
having retired, not without some alarm, to their own dwell. | 
‘ings, the Grand Justiciary departed to communicate the result | 
to Durazzo; and, guarded by a double file of soldiers, who | 
nevertheless with difficulty kept back the people, now chafed | 
into clamorous anger, he repaired to St. Elmo, where he de- | 
manded audience of the Duke. Amidst the tumult of the | 
| irritated populace might be heard cries of “Death to the | 
' invaders !” becoming more and more frequent; nor could the | 








Horetess of further aid, Joanna no longer offered resist- 
ance ; and, on the morning following the last scene, dispatched 


Durazzo, on his part, already saw his officers in a precari- || presenee of Charles, bearing the Que2n’s proposals of surren- | 


| scrutiny of the alarmed officials ascertain by whom the omi- | 
|| nous words were uttered. 
A few moments before the arrival of the magistrate, the 

|, Counts D’Artois and Sanseverino had been admitted to the | 


| The council summoned by Di Sangro meanwhile assem- | 


|| mitted ; to sufier no act of rigor against Joanna till the effeet 
of moderation and clemency had been wied. The boastful 
affectation of magnanimity with which this vaunt was uttered 
gave no slight offence to the Duke’s allies, and they departed 
in anger. No sooner had the gates closed on them than Du- 
razzo, satisfied with the success of his intrigues so far, gave 
orders to suppress the tumult. 

His minions, insinuating themselves into the fruitful and 
agitated crowd, by artful representations and specious prom- 
ises, succeeded ere long in restoring quiet. In those days, it 
was easy to sway the versatile populace, accustomed to follow 
| the impulse of a leader, and never thinking for themselves. 
In less than half an hour they began to separate and dis- 
| perse; the wild and angry commotion gradually subsided, 
| though occasional outcries, like cinders flung from he mouth 
| of some expiring volcano, showed the heat yet nourished 

within, end the readiness with which it could be wrought to 
| fierce action. ‘ . 
Before noon quiet was restored to the principal streets, but 





ous position—already felt the inability of the structure he had | der. Her sole request was that mercy might be extended to || they were still traversed frequently by soldiers; and tne peace- 


|, her fellow-captives, and protection for thre Clementine clergy, | 
'| who dreaded the vengeance of the furious Urbanists. 

The royal hypocrite returned a gracious answer, that he | 
| rejoiced in the opportunity thus afforded him of putting an | 
| end to the war into which he had beer most reluctantly com- 





\| pelled—for the opportunity of showing his sincere desire to | 


| ful citizens who watched them from their casements were 
| trembling with indefinite apprehension. 

Meanwhile the aspect of sadness and the lethargy of des- 
| pair that had so long prevailed in Castle Novo was changed 


into one of clamorous and universal festivity. For many weeks 


past, in every pact of the fortress, had been seen only the pale 


ume & passive instrument to accomplish his revenge. Nor i see the Queen, whom in truth he loved and venerated, once I and sunken visages of the unfortunate captives—dark with 
dissatisfaction of many of his Barons unknewn to |! more raised above calamity. ‘‘Say to your mistress,” pur- || dismay or wild with fear—and thesilence of death had reigned 


Ziano and Cinnittro, had not failed to excite suspicion in 
the wary prince, who clearly saw that his safest policy was, 
"appearance at least, to unite his interest with that of the 
een, At the head of both parties in Naples, he might be 
Swing ldws instead of receiving them from the selfish allies 


Power in his own name.—Joanna, then, must be induced 
wv to yield him the ganction of her authority in return 
om and promises of devotion from himself. 


“tee Giovanna Prima. 


tthe morning of that eventful day,” a vast concourse of 


| sued he to the astonished embassadors—astonished to hear | 


words of friendship from such lips—‘‘ Say to your mistress | 
| that the hour is come to end her doubts and remove the veil | 
| from the purposes of one who, in whatever light circumstances 
| may have represented him, has never forgotten his duty as 
her son and loyal servaut. If God prosper my design—if she 
herself—the Queen—refuse me not the means of executing it 
—a day of prosperity shall yet dawn upon this kingdom—a 
day in which all shall forget the calamities past.” 

The Count D’Artois here prayed that his Highness would 
explain to them more clearly, if it suited with his pleasure, 
his intentions towards the Queen. ‘ 

“The moment of full explanation is not yet come,” an- 
swered Charles, resuming his air of mystery: “it is enough 
to say that we request a private conference with your mis- 
tress, through our trusted Orsini, who shall presently unfold 





| only broken by wailings and bitter execrations. There was 
| now heard the swell of voicesinnumerable—the busy tread of 
citizens and soldiers, of servants and nobles; the joyous 
greeting of friends; exclamations of delight, unrepressed 
shouts and ringing mirth. The halls, the courts, the long 
and lofty corridors of the castle, only the day before the mis- 
erable abode of the dying, were now thronged with human 
beings, hurrying to and fro—some laden with panniers, or 
drawing barrows filled with provisions. Groups of half-fam- 


ished men were seen gorging nselves in the courts, ex- 
changing merry jests, and ann orld of all their past 
sufferings. Provisions had been furnished from the nearest 
store-houses, by command of Charles of Durazzo, and dis- 
tributed without stint to all—the supplies received with 
clamorous welcome, and blessings invoked indiscriminately 
on all who seemed so active in their relief. 








to her the terms on which our compact may be sealed.” 





The joy of the noble dames so long captives may be com 
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ceived when they saw the castle-gates opened to their friends 
and relatives, and saw the sudden change from the misery of 
a dungeon to the festivity of a palace, since from this unex” 
pected improvement in their condition they failed not to draw 
prognostics of a happy revolution, not only in their own for- 
tunes, but in those of their mistress. Rumors of the disturb- 
ances among the people before St. Elmo aided to confirm 
them in this hope; end hope rose to certainty in the minds 
of many when it was added that Durazzo himself had en- 
couraged the display of this loyal spirit. It was currently 
believed that the Duke, repentant, of course, hitherto, was 
now ready to atone for the suffering he had unwillingly caused 
his benefactress, by placing her once more on her throne and 
in safety from her persecutors. Too well, alas! did Joanna 
herself know the perfidious temper of her kinsman to fall into 
the same delusion. And to her present apprehensions was 
added the bitter knowledge that succor was come too late. 
That very morning which saw her gates open to the enemy, 
had revealed to her aching eyes the PROVENCAL FLEET ap- 
proaching the shore under full sail, and visible, like a stately 
encampment, from the southern side of Castle Novo. Three 
days sooner their arrival might have saved her country, her 
throne and her life ! 

When the arrival of Orsino, the confidential messenger of 

Durazzo, was announced to her, the Queen was in the gar- 
dens of the castle ; and she commanded him to be there intro- 
duced to her presence. It was a favorite spot, selected for 
her retreat both in joy and sorrow—a temple erected during 
the residence of Petrarch at the court of her grandfather.— 
Many pleasing yet sad remembrances were connected with 
this retreat. It seemed as if a step could transport her back 
to the splendid days of the reign of Robert the Wise, the 
patron of letters and arts, the friend of learning and genius. 
The temple was of snowy marble; its classic and graceful 
columns shot upwards from the centre of a grove of palms; 
it seemed an appropriate shrine for the deities of poesy, em- 
bellished as it was with statues of Grecian art, and refreshed 
with sparkling fountains. It had often been the scene of the 
muses’ triumphs ; the prize of poetry had been here bestowed 
by her royal hand, and she had rewarded the victor with 
smiles deemed more precious than the wreath or the medal 
or the chain of goldsmith’s work. Here she had heard the 
lyre touched by its noblest master—had listened to the burn- 
ing verses of the immortal lover of Laura, or to his more 
thrilling national lyrics. This edifice, that once echoed the 
triumphant canzone or the lay of love, was now to witness the 
last humiliation of a dethroned Queen. 

Joanna’s ladies, in whom hope had been reawakened, en- 
deavored to inspire her with their own feelings; but even her 
favorite‘Clemence, who sought to soothe her by every gentle 
artifice, could not remove the deep melancholy that sate on 
her brow. 

Yet the associations and the scene were grateful even to a 
wounded spirit. The quiet beauties of the landscape, the 
clear and transparent sky, suffused with that almost imper- 
ceptible saffron tint peculiar to the southern atmosphere ; the 
tranquil sea, flinging back in diamond-like flashes the slant- 
ing beams of sunset; the bland and balmy air, redolent of 
the perfumes of cedar and orange-trees; a playful murmur | 
from the waters crisped by the light breeze, and ever and anon | 
the distant sounds of hilarity from the castle, or the sailor’s 
whistle, or the shout of some solitary fisherman—could at any 
other time have brought happiness to the poetical mind of 
Joanna. 

“‘To-morrow,” said Clemence, fondly regarding her mis- 
tress, ‘‘ to-morrow we may return to St. Elmo, and wander 
once more freely among its gardens and groves. We will 
renew our fétes and tourneys; and yourself, royal mistress, 
shall once more preside at the Court of Love. It is said | 

Durazzo hath already proclaimed a passage of arms—to be 
sustained by the flower of the Neapolitan barons and the 
chivalry of Provence.” 

The damsel spoke in truth more blithely than she felt; but 
she was not prepared for the sad look with which the Queen 
answered her. It was even a relief whenthe page announced 
Orsino. Joanna received the embassador of her nephew with 
her wonted dignified courtesy. 

A deep flush passed over the cheek of Clemence as she 


alier. She returned the greeting coldly, and again scated 
herself beside the Queen, after having, in obedience to a sig- 
nal, dismiased the rest of the attendants. 

Orsino began his commission by enlarging upon the friendly 
wishes of Prince Charles, most anxious, as he averred, to 
restore peace to the Kingdom, and to heal the wounds he had 
unwillingly inflicted; having been constrained, he continued, 
to dispossess his benefactress of her throne that he might be 
assured of his own succession and his security from opposition 
on the part of Otho of Brunswick; that Durazzo had seen 
the storm ready to burst on the Queen’s head—through the 
ager.cy of Urban and Louis of Hungary, both sworn to accom- 
plish her destruction, and to divide her realms between them ; 
that, with a pious purpose, he, her loving nephew, had leagued 
for a time with her persecutots; that he had accepted from 
the hand of Urban the investiture of the Kingdom, designing 
as soon as his own rights were secured, to restore the crown 
to its rightful owner. “Such power,” continued the emis- 
sary, “is now in his hands; he leads a victorious and enthu- 
siastic soldiery: the people, animated by the hope of a more 
glorious reign—the citizens, allured by prospects of wealth— 
the ambitious barons—all look to Charles for the decision of 
tne destiny of Naples. Those who aided to build up his 
power have now lost the means of abasing it. Charles of 
Durazzo can and will restore your lost crown. Let him pro- 
claim himself your champion—the guardian of your rights 
what human force shall oppose him? He would now unfold 
to the world the means by which God hath wrought for the 
preservation of your throne.” 


Here the artful minister paused and bent his eyes on the 

Queen to observe the effect of his specious address. Motion- 

less, her arms crossed on her bosom, her head drooped and 

her eyes fixed on the ground, Joanna remained a few mo- 

ments silent, as if absorbed in thought. Her native penetra- 

tion was not obscured by suffering, but rather rendered more 

acute; for it taught her to meet dissimulation with dissimu- 

lation. She answered calmly, at length, that she heard not | 
without surprise nor unmoved the real source of the actions | 
of her nephew, having supposed him incited by ambition and 
disloyal hate to her person, Since it appeared that he pre- 
ferred, and wisely, the winning of immortal honor by an act 
of magnanimity and generosity to leaving behind him the 
memory of a traitor and rebel, she prayed to be informed of 
the conditions on which her conqucror proposed to restore 
her state and authority. 





To this Orsino replied by drawing a scroll, which he placed 
in the Queen’s hands, imploring her to examine for herself 
the terms of alliance proposed, and decide if by a prompt | 
compliance she would again consent to reign over Naples. 

Joanna read attentively, suppressing by a stern effort, the | 
while, her strong emotions. When she spoke, it was in a 
lower tone than usual, that no agitation might be manifest | 
either in her aspect or her voice. 


“ Your lord,” she said, “ requires first that I command the 
Provencal troops, now awaiting my orders in the bay, to land | 
as friends to his cause; that I annul the solemn act whereby 
I have appointed Louis of Anjou mine heir; that I invest 
him instead with the dignity, naming him my successor not | 
only in Naples, but in my lands of Provence and Piedmont. 
On fulfilment of these terms he assures me that my prison- | 
doors shall be opened, that he wiil arm in my defence, ranging 
his troops under my royal banner, and commanding them in 
my name !” 


Orsino fancied he detected a slight tincture of sarcasm in 
Joanna’s tones as she addressed him; but he could read her 
purpose no further, for with unaltered features and eyes fixed 
on the scroll she continued— 

“ It is also declared, on the part of your lord and our loving 
nephew, that should I refuse to accept the terms, he will be 


“ What*was the decree?” interruptea Joanna, no lone. 
able to control her indignarion. ‘‘ What was the sentence 

; : : a 
illegal Council dared pronounce against an independent 
reign who was never subjected to their authority ?” 

The minister dropped his eyes on the ground With a feng 
kindred to shame as he answered— ’ 

“‘ The sentence is death!” “— 
“ Death!” echoed the unfortunate princess—and : 
her face with her hands, she sank back upen her seat, Th 
cavalier, not unmoved, would have spoken in e 

and sympathy, but he was haughtily repulsed by Clemence, 
The Queen rose and rapidly traversed the floor of the lite 
temple, apparently shaken with agitation, and Murmuring ip. 
distinct and broken sentences. Suddenly she stopped, and 
clasping both her hands on her forehead, leaned her head 
against the marble column, down which flowed the teay the 
no longer endeavored to suppress. 

“Were it not well, dearest mistress, that yonder genti. 
man should withdraw?” whispered the maiden, * 
as to shield the unhappy lady from the Count’s obseryatig, 
‘No, maiden, no!” said the Queen, wiping away ber 
tears; “ but you have done well to chide me for this folly ~ 
Captivity and privation,” she continued, addressing Onin, 
“have betrayed us into unwonted discomposure; but it js 
past—we will not detain you. For your lord, we have g. 
ready decided on the matter, and will make known our de. 
cision on the morrow, when we invite him-with his nobles jp 
repair to our presence. We hope then to convey our suitahk 
acknowledgements for the noble purpose he hath express 
toward us—for which according to his sincerity may Goj 
likewise reward him! Meanwhile, I entreat him to grana 
safe-conduct to my Provencal vassals and the deputies fon 
the French ships to come hither to-morrow and receive fron 
the lips of their mistress her commands.” 

Without other reply than a profound obeisance, Onin 
withdrew. Joanna was closeted the remaining hours of the 
day with the few members of her Council. Faithful in mir 
fortune, they had proved their right to the unlimited pose: 
sion of her confidence. Before midnight, D’ Artois, attended 
only by two esquires, left the castle disguised, taking the 
road along the sea-shore till he reached the port where th 
Provencal gallies were anchored; there he demanded to k 
conducted to their commander. The cenference lasted buta 
brief hour; yet it was not far from dawn when he retume 
with the same silence and secrecy to Castle Novo. 

According to orders previously given by the protonotan, 
the grand hall of arms in Castle Novo was opened on the fil 
lowing day, adorned with rich tapestry of velvet and cloth of 
bold, emblazoned with the arms of Naples and Provence. h 
spaces between the arched windows, which on one side over 
looked the sea and on the other the porticoes and ampk 
court-yards, hung the armor of renowned French princes aud 
of the Queen’s ancestors—the first and second Charles of Ar 
jou—Robert the Wise, and the Duke of Calabria—and provi 
banners rustled in the breath of morning—gaily illuminated by 
the beams of the sun, which glanced likewise on hundred 
of cavaliers and ladies splendidly arrayed, assembled frome 
patrician dwellings of Naples, to witness, as had been reported 
would take place, the reconciliation of the Queen with ber 
nephew and the termination of her misfortunes. , * 

Over against the principal entrance of the spacious hall# 
a platfurm elevated three steps above the floor and 
with velvet carpets, was a throne, canopied and ; 
armorial blazonry. Around it were several lower anr 
ranged with less magnificence, for the occupancy of Joanms 
nobles and attendant dames. 

The adherents of Durazzo, deceived by his represents 
of the terms on which he stood with his royal kinswoms 
received Joanna with a display of homage and chivalric de 
votion which they sought to make her beli . Y 











constrained to abandon me to my fate and permit the sen- 
tence of the Grand Council” She looked up suddenly 
and asked, not without manifestation of disturbance and fear, 
“ And what may be the sentence of which he speaks ?” 

The cavalier made known to her briefly the intrigue of the 
Cardinal Legate and the agents of Hungary, to whom Charles 
had been compelled to grant his sanction for the summoning 
of a Council to decide upon the charges brought against her; 








their own feelings towards her. The Queen 
to the crowd of smiling and obsequious courtiers ¥ 
nified composure suited alike to her rank and 
condition. , 
Surrounded by young and lovely dames, rustling in oo 
of satin and gold, and blazing with jewels, the —!, 
plicity of her attire, contrasted with their magnificent, 
accorded with the majestic beauty of her person. Her at 











received in her turp the courteous salutation of the young cav- || with the Council’s decree—— 





tresses, parted on her forehead and descending below de F 
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wreding to the prevailing fashion, displayed to advantage 
the truly regal outline of her features. A mantle of black 
velvet, fastened on the breast with a golden buckle, fell from 
ber shoulders in large folds, the long train borne by two 
A dress of sad colored silk, worn under the 
mantle, descended as low as the knee, terminating in a thick 

of the same color, and showing the black petticoat be- 
path, fastened with a slender cord to the girdle. 

In this simple array, her graceful and noble figure could 
not but strike the observer amidst the crowd of gorgeous 
dames and stately knights around her. She was unusually 
pale; yet in the attenuated cheeks, the lips unclosing at in- 
tervals with a smile in which there was a world of sadness, 
the deep dark eyes, unimpaired in brilliancy, dwelt still a 
beauty at once touching and commanding—full of sweet and 
tempered serenity—speaking of sorrows endured, and of a 
mind superior to sorrow. 

Atthe word that the Duke of Durazzo was entering the 
castle, a deep murmur ran through the hall. Those nearest 
the Queen, who curiously watched her every movement, could 
discover no trace of agitation in her countenance or manner. 
Rising from her seat with grave majesty, she fixed her eyes 
for the first time in many months on the tra‘tor who had been 
the eause of all her sufferings. 

Charles of Durazzo entered the presence of his injured 
sovereign, followed by a stately train of nobles. Nearest his 
person, and dazzling by reason of the magnificence of their 
yesments, came Robert Orsino, and Raimond his brother; 
Francis De Baux, Duke of Andria; Giannotto Protogiudice, 
named Grand Constable; and immediately after them his 
chief captains of horse, Martuccio Aiez and Palamede Boz- 
nto, with many other Italian kmghts. The eye missed from 
the gorgeous company one of the friends of Charles—one 
heretofore nearest his person in the field or the council. Be- 
tween Leobald d’Irenia and the Conqueror of Naples a cold- 
ness existed ; whether because the wily advocate was appalled 
at the prospect of a breach between the Duke and di Sangro, 
or because his own. hopes were in a measure frustrated, is 
not distinctly ascertained. It is, however, certain that Leo- 
bald mingled not with the pageant on that occasion. 

The Duke of Durazzo was attired in the richest fashion then 
customary among Italian princes. He wore on his head a 
black cappello or bonnet, deeply bordered with gold, and 
gemished with snowy plumes. A vestment of damask, 
thickly embroidered with green flowers on a white ground, 
fell as low as the knee; the buskins, also green, were termi- 
nated in the middle of the leg by a black band bordered with 
white and notched at the edges. The upper parts of the 
green hose were slashed with red. The sleeves of the doub- 
let, which were scarlet, and fitting the arm closely, \ «re visi- 
ble under the more ample sleeves of the upper robe, which, 
furred with ermine, floated majestically from his shoulders. 
It was wholly the garb of peace, for the Prince wore neither 
sword at his side nor dagger in his girdle. 

When he encountered first the glance of Joanna, and saw 
the composed and majestic mien of her whom he had so 
deeply injured, and whom he hoped yet once more to entrap 
to her own destruction, the guilty Duke was struck with 
wonder, rendering her the homage of a respect which he 
could scarcely have believed it possible for him to feel. He 
saw before him the victim of his treachery; but he saw her 

humbled as a victim. Her habiliments of mourning—her 

countenance—her gentle yet melancholy eyes—those 
half-parted lips, that seemed as they might unclose to remind 
him of his own deep obligations and his base repayment— 
her air of serious dignity—abashed him ; he was overpowered 
by shame and remorseful self-humiliation at the remembrance 
of the low intrigues to which he had stooped to accomplish 
gether with a sudden conviction of the utter 
of the means he was using to subdue a spirit 
for the instant swept away, like the irruption 
dlong stream, the barriers of his pride and his 
The conqueror was humbled at the feet of the 
Vanquished. Instinctively, mechanically—moved, perhaps, 
bythe ‘habit of obediency’ which had not yet lost its influence, 
more than by an impulse of the will—he uncovered his head 
*verentially, and kneeled on the marble floor. The Queen 
"plied to his salutation by an inclination of her head; while 
the confused whispering that had prevailed through the 
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concourse at the Prince’s entrance, succeeded the deepest 
silence. 
In Durazzo’s face and demeanor could be plainly perceived 
the agitation which prevented him from speaking first. Joan, 
| on the other hand, was passionless and unmoved; she looked 
|not like the captive whose business it is to propitiate the 
| Victor, but rather like a judge about to listen to the culprit’s 
defence. She stood a few moments with eyes fixed on the 
| Duke, as if expecting him to speak; but as he remained si- 
lent, and again a low murmur was heard among the specta- 
| tors, she herself addressed them in a clear, unfaltering voice: 
‘‘ Gentlemen and nobles—It is known to you all that I am 
here to give answer to the terms whereupon Charles, Duke of 
Durazzo, doth offer me possession of the crown I have lost by 
; means of his unjust and unnatural violence. Wherefore I pray 
| you—I command all who still own allegiance to me, to give 
om and decide if the reply I have to make shall be such as 
may be worthy of my royal title, and of the spirit which, as 
|my better inheritance, I have received from mine ancestors.” 
The lofty tone of independence adopted by the Queen arrested 
powerfully the attention and expectation of the whole assem- 
bly. Durazzo exchanged a hasty glance with Orsino and 
, others of his suite, who stood intently observant of the fallen 
| sovereign, and addressed himself to speak in his turn. With- 
‘out hesitation he rehearsed the chief points of his message 
sent the day previous, and formally renewed the offers then 
proposed by Orsino for the Queen’s acceptance. “It may 
| appear hence,”’ he concluded, “how great is my desire to re- 





store peace, and repair, as far as lies in my power, all past 
misfortunes. I ask you, madam, generously forgetting your 
|own injuries, to join hands with me to break in pieces the 
| base yoke which an ambitious pontiff and a foreign monarch 
| would fix upon the necks of us all; to join me in an enter- 
| prise worthy your royal name; to divide with me the glory 
‘which the affection I bear you, as my Queen and kinswoman, 
|leadeth me to wish that I could share with you. I ask you, 
|in return for my concessions, to proclaim me your lieutenant— 
honored once more with your confidence. Aided by my sol- 
diery, you may drive out the enemy from your kingdom. I 
pray you, then, consecrate with your name our treaty of 
friendship and union. Though invested with power by the 
fortune of war, your conqueror is at your feet, entreating you 
to complete his work, and seal the compact by which, at the 
peril of his own ruin, he has sought to preserve your rights 
inviolate.” 

The manner in which this speech was delivered revealed 
to all who observed the aspect of Durazzo the disturbed state 
of his mind, and the painful interest with which he awaited 
She, with countenance still unal- 
| tered in its expression, paused a space, till the clamorous ap- 
| plause with which the partizans of Charles greeted his words 
was over; then, silence being restored, erdered the way to be 
opened for the approach of the Provencal barons and their 
suite. They made their way slowly through the crowd, headed 
by the aged Count of Caserta, and ranged themselves reve- 
rentially in a semi-circle on either side the throne. 

Joanna, who had sate motionless during the bustle of this 
ceremony, again rose, and waved her hand as about to speak. 
| Every breath was suspended in the hush of expectation and 
| curiosity, while in solemn tone, not unmingled with feeling, 
| she addressed her trans-Alpine vassals: 

“My lords and cavaliers—When, by the death of mine an- 
cestor Robert, of excellent and glorious memory, I ascended 
the throne of this realm, being yet of tender years, I devoted 
all my cares and affections to the advantage of my people, 
trusting that God would give his grace to mine inexperience. 
The malice of my enemies, willing to deprive me of my crown, 
caused them to accuse me of divers crimes, so grievous, that 
in the face of the world I was driven to forsake my kingdom, 
acd abide for a season in exile. Ye know that I did return 
acquitted, and reigned many years in peace. But in the ma- 
turity of life, and blessed with faithful ministers, when I 
sought the further prosperity of the nation whom God had 
given me to reign over, a new and more terrible calamity 


Joanna’s final decision. 











overtook me; and the tempest was stirred up, not by a foreign 
rival, but by one I had cherished in my heart—one of my 
blood, and to whom I had promised my crown. This Prince 
whom ye now behold—this Charles of Durazzo, my nephew, 





and chief among the nobles of this realm, became leader of 


the forces of the schismatic Urban and Louis of Hungary; he 
hath torn the crown from my head, smiting my faithful sub- 
jects with the sword, and treacherously imprisoning my hus- 
band, who fought for my aid; he hath placed himself on my 
throne, and confined me within these walls, to suffer the ex- 
tremities of want and hardship; he hath sanctioned the as- 
semblage of a council, who have denounced sentence of death 
against me. He would now, as ye have heard, that I revoke 
the act of adoption whereby I have named Louis of Anjou 
heir to my States; that I take him to reign with me—the 
rather that I content me with the regal title, and resign to 
him the authority. He would bring upon this land, already 
stricken with cruel evils, another invasion; he would make 
me guilty of the war that would speedily be declared on the 
part of the French Prince; he would make my name a re- 
proach, and take away from me all title to the affection of my 
people. Wherefore, openly in your presence—ia presence of 
all, and in his who proposed it, I.do here reject the unwor- 
thy compact! nor through the fear of death, or of other worse 
ills, shall I be moved from my resolution. Strong in the 
testimony of a pure conscience—trusting in God, who giveth 
courage to the oppressed—I will meet whatever fate the 
vengeance of the traitor may prepare for me. Only I entreat 
you—I command you—I conjure you! if any spark of affee- 
tion remain in your hearts for me—any reverence for your 
oaths of allegiance—any remembrance of benefits received 
from me, never, in any manner, or at any distance of time, to 
acknowledge as ygur lord that ungrateful robber, who from a 
Queen hath made If it shall be told you 
hereafter, or shown you in writings under my hand, that I 
have made him my heir, believe it not!—believe the witness 
false, or extorted from me; for my will, now and ever, is, that 
you own for your lord Louis, Duke of Anjou;—lord not only 
of Provence and my otlier ultramontane States, but also of 
this kingdom, where I have appointed him mine heir and 
champion to avenge this treason and violence. To him, then, 
go with your vassals and servants—go and render obedience, 
taking no further thought of me. And whosoever among you 
has most remembrance of my love for vour nation, most pity 
for a Queen fallen into a great calamity, let him avenge my 
death in arms, or address himself to God in prayer for my 
soul! This I not only supplicate of you, but, as ye are even 
at this moment my vassals, I solemnly command you!” 

The wonder and fear, mingled with admiration, excited by 
the Queen’s affecting address in the minds of all interested in 
her cause, who saw the royal captive thus dauntlessly braving 
the terrible consequences her determination could not fail to 
draw on herself, cannot be described. Consternation and 
deep dismay were painted in the faces of all who stood round 
her. She alone, as if inspired with super! courage, sur- 
veyed the disturbed group with mien more than ever tranquil 
and majestic, that proclaimed her triumph complete, since, in 
the midst of misfortunes, she had nobly preserved her integ- 
rity and the spirit becoming a sovereign. Nor was the sensa- 
tion less marked among her foes. Andria was seen to dash 
his hand violently against his brow, and hasten from the 
presence. Even Orsino, minion as he was, stooped his head 
in shame. Durazzo, though skilled in hypocrisy, could not 
conceal his confusion when Joanna thus openly unmasked his 
designs. He saw himself on the brink of an abyss. Failing 
in his effort to secure the assistance of the Queen’s party, he 
found himself suddenly confronted with the gigantic force of 
the Cardinal Legate; lost beyond remedy should Sangro take 
advantage of the ill success of the present scheme, and with 
the fresh subsidies brought from Rome, raise the banner of 
Urban as pacificator, to demolish his ill-consolidated power. 
But the native genius of Charles did not desert him in ex 
tremity. Accustomed to measure affairs at a glance, and de- 
cide with soldier-hke promptness, he hesitated not now. His 
brow was smooth again; a fierce smile curled his lip—a smile 
of sullen and haughty determination. Muttering execrations 
—without a single parting glance toward the Queen, or any 
of the dames or nobles—he strode from the hall, descended 
hastily into the court, and flinging himself upon his horse, 
rode away at full speed. * * * * * * * 


¢ a captive slave! 








EPIGRAM—TEARS. 


Tears are but dews that Mercy throws 
Upon this world of ours; 





Like ‘ beads of morning on the rose, 
To nourish feeling’s flowers. 
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A WORD AT PARTING. 
How can I say farewell to thee—how can I say farewell! 
When in the compass of that word such mournful meanings 
dwell— 
When thoughts that make the cheek turn pale, and overcloud 
the heart, 
Are wakened by that startling sound, that tells me we must part? 


Since thou wert here, the hours have passed away like a sweet 
dream, 

As if in some swift pleasure-barge I floated down life’s stream, 

While sunny banks on either side detained th’ admiring sight, 

And every coming scene was still more beautiful and bright. 


But now the orient sky may flame with shafts of lambent gold, 

As to the sun’s emerging car morn’s purple gates unfold ; 

The noon may pass—the evening star may bless the gazer’s eye, 

Yet I shall think—Oh, these are fair; but would that she 
were nigh! 


The Spring may come, with wreaths of flowers and young buds 
round her brow; 

Her first green foot-prints on the hills are shining even now; 

But ah! the tinted flow’rs may bloom—the birds sing on the 
spray : 

Thy beauty and thy voice of mirth are dearer far than they! 

Oh, we shall miss th’ unconscious spell thy presence round 
us cast; 

Beneath whose magic influence the hours unheeded passed ; 

And oftentimes a voice will sigh, regretfully sincere, 

‘Oh, would that she were here to-night !>-oh, would that she 
were here!” 


And could I hope that sometimes thou, when casting back a 
glance, 

Would lavish on thy worshiper one brief regret perchance, 

I should be rich in the belief and happy in the thought, [got! 

That thou rememberest one, by whom thou ne’er canst be for- 


I cannot speak the hopes and fears which, parting thus, I feel, 
And which, could 1 express, perhaps I might not all reveal; 
But oh, how trebly painful were this moment I deplore, 

If Fate should whisper in mine ear, ‘ Ye part to meet no more !” 


Thou goest, and the world so bright is dark to me again, 

And I shall listen for thy voice and look for thee in vain; 

But though my prayers for thee and thine words are too weak 
to tell, 

I cannot say farewell to thee !—I cannot say farewell! 


E.S. 





REPLY TO COOPER’S ATTACK UPON SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The prominent feature of the last number of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine (which we may remark en passant is gene- 
rally spirited and agreeable) is a logical, clearly expressed 
and conclusive er to Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s aspersiun of 
the motives ae of Sir Walter Scott on a former oc- 
We remarked at that time, that the Editor of the 
Magazine placed himself in no enviable position by abetting 
a slanderer’s atcempts to vilify the object of his impotent and 
contemptible hatred. The responsibility of that publication 
is now removed by this bold and able controversion. It was our 
intention to have taken up the subject in this journal, and 


casion. 


fully to have exposed the causes of Mr. Cooper’s enmity to 
Sir Walter Scott; but, upon reflecting that a continuation of 
the contest would only serve to give notoriety to disgrace, 
we abandoned the design. 
Mr. Cooper’s attack, which seemed to produce any impres- 


sion, except where he accuses Sir Walter of being guilty of 


the grossest deception.in advising hls brother to use different 
signatures to his letters of introduction, according to the at- 
tention which he wished to have bestowed upon their bearers. 
This charge the writer in the Knickerbocker exposes thus ; 

‘“‘ The gist of the matter is this: Mr. Thomas Scott, being 
constantly applied to for letters to Sir Walter, often found 
himself in the predicament where thousands of less conspicu- 
ous men have been placed, viz: the necessity of giving a let- 
ter to some one in himself, perhaps, unexceptionable, but on 
whom, for reasons of their own, either he or his brother was 
‘disposed to confer limited attention. 


ble to refuse the letter, and as a letter so worded as to call 
for limited civility only, would necessarily offend the appli- 
cant, it seemed to be indispensable that some private mark 
should be adopted, by means of which Thomas could avoid the 
offence, and Sir Walter, at the same time, could discriminate 
between his guests. The latter, therefore, requests the for- 


Besides, there was no part of 


As it was not admissi- 


Scott. We think that the propriety of this arrangement will 
be obvious to any one who reflects on Scott’s situation, and 
the absolute necessity he was under of limiting his civilities 
somewhere, unless he were really to give up every other vo- 
cation, and devote himself sozely to the entertainment of com- 
pany. Mr. C., however, thinks differently. He thinks that 
‘a little bootless civility’ might easily be rendered to all; 
which opinion, if made applicable to his own guests, instead 
of other people’s, would certainly evince a very hospitable 
disposition. But, letting that pass, he says: ‘How easy | 
would it have been for Mr. Thomas Scott to have given a let- 
ter generally end simply expressed, which should mean what 
it said, and which should not impose any great trouble on his 
brother; but this might have lost the parties a supporter!’ 
We do not well understand what he means by @ supporter ; 
but we think it rather hard that the Messrs. Scotts cannot 
take the liberty of judging of their own affairs, without being 
subjected to such an impertinent fling as this. But this is 
not all, quoth Mr. Cooper. This private mark is not honest. 
It is deception. A man who will do this, would not hesitate 
to lie on other occasions. Nay, the mere reader who is not 
shocked at such moral turpitude the moment he hears of it, 
is wanting in the very elements of honesty. ‘ If,’ continueth 
he, ‘ the marks do not contradict the words of the letter, they | 
become a deliberate falsehood:’ in other words, no cat has 
two tails; every cat has one tail more than no cat: ergo, 
every cat has three tails. 

“‘ With a correspondent of the New-York Mirror, who in a 
recently published article has anticipated some of our remarks 
on this and other points, we consider ‘the dishonesty of the 
private mark as mere ¢waddle.’ Nevertheless, if Mr. Cooper | 
will have it a lie, and thereupon will consider Sir Walter a| 
dishonest man, we will perhups, by and by, for the sake of | 
the argument, admit both his premises and his conclusion, | 





| 








and apply them, too, in a way that will not be altogether | 
gratifying to him.” 

From this last sentence we infer the fact of Mr. Cooper’s 
having done precisely the same thing himself; and it would 
be really too ridiculous, if, after having made such a furious 
bluster about so small a matter, he should be exposed in an 
aggravated commission of the act which he denounced. 

Witaout further comment we quote the two last pages of | 
this able writer’s expositions of Mr. Cooper’s willful and 
gross falsifications, including a note and omitting a quotation 
from ‘the attack,” upon which it is remarked, that “ its jus- 
tice, candor and Cooperism need no illustration.”’ Our re- 
reviewer first surveys his ground, and compares Mr. Cooper’s 
obligations, as stated by himself, with his performances, pro- 
ceeding in this logical strain : 

“TI. He pleads his duty as a good citizen, and his irresisti- 
ble impulses as a conscientious man, as his apology for ex- 
posing Scott’s moral delinquencies. 

‘On the other hand, we claim that he has neither exposed 
nor proved such delinquencies; hence, having failed to sus-| 
tain his charge, his apology fails to be his justification. 

“TI. He promises—as of course he was bound—to prove | 
what he asserted. 

“We claim that he has proved nothing that he asserted in 
regard to Scott’s moral dereliction: hence, his promise is for- 
feited, and his duty neglected. 

‘Our critic says: ‘It is in singular contradiction to this at- 
tempt at amiability, that Mr. Lockhart tells us, no one dared 
to let Scott into the secret of the falling off in the sales of his | 
novels.’ Mr. Lockhart’s words are, Vol. II., p. 172: ‘The 
publishers were afraid the announcement of any thing like a 
falling off, might cast a damp over the spirits of the author.’ 

“Our critic says: ‘The man who could command some 
forty or fifty thousand dollars fer a work like the Life of Na- 
poleon, was aided by fortuitous circumstances of great ac-| 
count.’ Mr. Lockhart says, Vol. ITI., p. 576: ‘ The first and | 
second editions of the Life of Napoleon produced £18,000’— 
over etghty thousand dollars.* 

“‘Qur critic says: ‘ We have touched on this point, (Scott’s | 
labors to pay off the debts of Ballantyne and Company,) as| 
great injustice is done to others, laboring under similar dithi-| 
culties, by the senseless hurrahs of the world. Itis probable | 
that a hundred cases have occurred, in our own times, in| 
which writers have shown greater devotion to their duties, 
suffering in toil and in unobtrusive silence.’ We will thank 
the gentleman to vindicate his veracity by establishing what 
we have italicised in the foregoing quotation. 

“Our critic says: ‘Most persons read a diary as they 
would ponder over the parting sentiments of a dying man ; 
whereas all its records are as much made under the influ-| 
ence of passions, errors, and impulses, of this state of being, | 

* There is an amusing fact connected with this misstatement. Mr. | 


Cooper is showing that, inasmuch as Scott’s pen was far more effi- | 
cient in accumulating wealth than any other man’s, the admiration of | 
the world (induced by the vast sums he thus gained for his creditors | 
in a short time) should be divided between Scott’s devotion to his du- 
ties and his fortuitous ability thus rapidly to liquidate his debts; and, 
by the way, the argument is more nearly ingenuous and fair than any 
other in the review. But, so bent, so infatuated is Mr. C. to under- 
rate Scott in every thing, he here states the amount received for Na- 
poleon, at nearly one half less than he must have known it to be, 
when it would actually have strengthened his argument to state it 
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mer to sign such letters, short, T. Scott, instead of Thomas 


italicised is true, as a matter of course. 


as any other speciés of composition.’ 


What we hay 


‘there needs no ghost 
Come from the grave to tell — 


But we should like to know on what authori 
we have italicised? ww = fc 
“Our critic says: ‘ This diary, too, was conceived 
rility, and imitation, even to desthousal of the‘ - 
the whole being manifestly taken from Byron’s record 
same nature.’ Sir Walter Scott says, in the very fe 
graph of this diary, (Vol. II., p. 444,) *T have ye 
on seeing lately some volumes of Byron’s notes, that he > 
bly had hit upon the right way of keeping such a mem 
dum book. J will try this plan.’ Our critic's USE Of the 
word manifestly, as indeed his whole remark, wo: inducy 
the reader to suppose that he had detected (not that Scot, 
had avowed) the imitation. 
“Our critic says, in speaking of Scott as a writer: ‘Hisiy. 
cidental reflections were seldom profound or original’ 
have not the slightest doubt that it was easy tor Mr. (; 
to say this: Hamlet, urging his quondam friends to play ow 
the pipe, assures them that 
‘It is as easy as lying.’ 
One thing, however, must be said in praise of our critic's jp. 
genuity in this remark: it is so plainly absurd and 
that every reader of Scott will condemn it; yet all the 
readers comlined cannot disprove it. For if they shai 
quote from Scott’s works incidental reflections, which are both 


U 


| profound and original, enough to fill a volwme, it would ly 


easy for our e¢ritic to say, ‘ All this is very true; but Scottwy 
a voluminous writer ; what you have extracted forms g 
small proportion of the whole; and you will please to tas 
notice that I said his reflections were sELDOM profound aj 
original.” 

‘“« And now, in conclusion, what shall be said of this critic! 
He has come before the world, of his own accord, with o 
tentatious pretensions to superior virtue, honor, truth, ete, ee, 
and, under such high impulses, hus assailed, with 
industry, the moral character of one of the greatest meng 
any age or country. We appeal to the reader, to decide 
whether he has sustained his accusations in the slightest d 
gree? Nay, we appeal to the same tribunal to decide whether, 
in the very act of accusation, he has not been’ guilty ofa 
greater amount of ‘ fraud’ than he has attempted to establish 
against Sir Walter Scott? If a negative reply be conceded 
our first appeal, or an affirmative one to our second, then, 
we intimated at the commencement of this article, our critic 
must be content to eudure that penalty which he has sought 
to inflict on the illustrious object of his calumnies. wanm?, 


For the New-Yorkes 
THE SKATER’S SONG, 


Away! away !—for the rosy light 
Gleams bright o’er the eastern hill; 
The Frost-King came in a glee last night, 
And bade the streams lie still. 
Hurrah! hurrah for the ice-bound lake! 
No speed let our fleet limbs lack; 
And the slumbering echoes shall startled awake, 
As we dash o’er our slippery track! 


Away! away!—’tis a glorious morn, 
And my heart leaps up to go; 

The trusty skate shall bear us on, 
O’er the sleeping wave below. 

The golden beams which the day-god sends 
The distant hill-tops lave ; 

But the brightest smile which his godship lends, 
Is his flash on the frozen wave! 


Away! away !—for the skaters’ shout 
Is ringing along the air: 

The gathering bands are hastening out, 
In the gladsome sport to share! 

Oh, there’s never a tone of music’s own 
That the bounding soul can feel, 
Like the merry sound of the crackling ice, 
And the ring of the skater’s heel! 


Then up, and away! for the moments fly! 
Let’s hie o’er the snow-clad plain; 
For the joyous streams all captive lie 
In the frolicsome Frost-King’s chain! 
Hurrah ! hurrah for the ice-bound lake : 
No speed let our fleet limbs lack; 
And the slumbering echoes shall shouting awake, 


As we dash o’er our slippery track! ; 
November, 1838. C. W. Evensn 
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f . SUNSET. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
lic, upon this primrose bank, 

-< phe aenghes Bio oie Our thoughts are fair, 
‘or Heaven is fair, and Earth all round is fair ; 
we reflect both in our souls to-day. 

thou not joyous? Does the sunshine fall 
a barren heart? Methinks it is 

‘» Yagelf the sweet source of fertility ! 

» Jn all its golden warmth it wraps us round ; 

»\ Not us alone, but every beast and bird 
© That makes the breathing forest musical ; 

“°Nor these alone, but every sparkling stream, 

And every hill, and every pastoral plain; 
The leaves, that whisper in delighted talk ; 
The truant air, with its own self at play; 
The clouds that swim in azure, loving Heaven 
And loving Earth, and lingering between each, 
Loth to quit either ;—are not all alive, 
With one pure, unalloyed, consummate joy? 
Let ws rejoice, then, beyond all the rest; 
For how shall wisdom show itself so well 
As in administering joy unto itself? 
who disdain the merry, are not wise; 

And they who step aside when mirth comes by, 
And scorn all things which are not bought with pain, 
Are—fools, good cousin. What else can they be, 
Who spurn God’s free-given blessings? I am one 
Who prize the matron Summer most in smiles, 
And give my heart up to her rose-crowned hours. 
And so art thou—or so thou wilt be, child, 
When that the orb of Time, now in its dawn, 
Hath ripened the young brain with liberal thought. 
Keep this in mind. And now we two will watch 
The Day go downward toward the glowing west; 
And when the gold grows pale, and evening airs 
Come murmuring o’er the meadows, we will drink 
The balmy ether—the nectarean breath 
Which Earth sends upward when her lord, the Sun, 
Kisses her cheek at parting. 

—_———= 

From Black wood's Magazine for November, 


THE ONYX RING....by arcuezvs. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was on the afternoon of a summer day that Arthur Ed- 
mondstone, a young barrister, left his chambers in the Temple, | 
ud walked to the North-Eastern part of London, where ex- 
its a whole region of human life, never heard of in fashiona- 
ble society. He reached, at last, an obscure and squalid 
street, where the doors of most of the houses stood half open 
for the convenience of the several lodgers. Through one of 
these entrances he passed, and mounted three flights of stairs 
till he reached a small closed door, at which he tapped. A 
low voice said. “Come in,”’ and he entered the room. It was 
small and dim, and was nearly filled by a pallet-bed, on 
vhich lay a woman. She was covered with a loose and tat- 
tered wrapper, through which her wasted figure was plainly 
tbe traced. Her small and pleasing features were flushed 
vitha deep red. She raised her eyes as Arthur entered, and 
sid she was sorry to have given him the trouble of coming to 
se her; but she added that she was too unwell to go to him. 

“Tam very glad to come to you. But tell me who youare, 
and what you want of me ?” 

“Lam a farmer’s daughter. Your old schoolfellow, Henry 
Richards, became acquainted with me in the country, and at 
last he persuaded me to go away with him and be privately 
married, for his friends would give him no encouragement in 
wh a matter, any more than mine would help me. Ah! sir, 
that disobedience of mine was the root af all our misery! We 
ame to London, and he tried to support himself by writing 
tings to be printed ; and so we managed pretty well for some 
‘ime. But, at last, too much confinement and overwork made 
him ill, and—I beg pardon, sir, for crying—he died just be- 
fore my baby was born. He told me, at the last, that he did 
ut know any one who would help me, unless it were my own 

or an old schoolfellow of his ; and then he wrote your 

and direction. It was three months ago, and I have 

gone on as well as I could ever since. But it is a hard thing 

tolive, sir, in this world, without friends. And I was ill my- 

wef, and three days ago my baby died, and I could not get it 

baried without help. There ’s the coffin that I bought with 
Money you sent me.”’ 

Arthur looked, and saw the little coffin in a dim 
site where the woman lay. She went on: 

eighbor to write to you, for I was still ashamed 
friends, and besides, they are too far off. God 
t—God bless you—for coming to see me.” 
ot better see about the funeral ?” 
ould you, sir? I have no money, and if I had, I 
to go about it myself.” 
an hour Arthur returned with the necessary help, 
followed the little corpse to its last resting-place. 

$s went back to the mother, talked to her for a 
‘oe time about her husband and ehild, provided her 
money, and advised her, as soon as she should be able, 


rhe to her family and ask for their forgiveness. He 
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a few days. But the Bible, she said, had become more and 
more her comfort, and she now wished for nothing but to do 
her duty, according to the principles of the Gospel. 

Arthur left her, intending soon to see her again, and re- 
turned to his chambers. Another dreary picture, he thought, 
from the great funcreal gallery of life. For years I have lost 
| sight of Richards, and on how melancholy a tombstone do I 
‘now read his epitaph! On all hands the world shows nothing 
but ‘disappointment and wretchedness; and it is from the 
very extremity of misery now that we endeavor to extort some 
hope for the future, fancying that the worst must change to 
the better, and drawing alleviation from the enormity of our 
distress, as a man warms himself for a moment by kindling 
for fuel the wreck of his house which has been swept away. 


CHAPTER II. 

That evening a great square inthe Western part of London 
rattled with carriages. Many well-known names went sound- 
ing on up the staircase of one of its largest houses. The spa- 
cious rooms were full of people, glittering under the clear 
light; and there was a lively uproar of music, dancing, and 
conversation. There were, of course, many beautiful and ad- 
mired women present, who appeared, for the most part, ani- 
mated and gratified; but one, to some eyes the fairest of them 
all, sat retired, and evidently wishing to avoid observation. 
The simplicity of her dress and the quiet thoughtfulness of 
her countenance were in perfect accordance with the posi- 
tion she had chosen. The serene and expressive character of 
her beeuty was heightened by the mode in which her shining 
black hair was knotted at the back of the head, and accorded 
beautifully with the perfect and full regularity of her figure 
and the gracefulness of her neck and shoulders. But there 
was a look of subdued reflective earnestness and feeling in 
the face, such as of old would hardly have been assigned to 
any nymph or goddess. Two or three people were close to 
her and engaged in conversation with her, and among them 
stood Sir Charles Harcourt, a rather young and very wealthy 
baronet, with high pretensions to taste and refinement. They 
were joined in a few minutes by a young man, pale, and with 
dark hair and eyes, and a look of suppressed excitement, who 
bowed, blushed, and asked her to dunce with him. She, too, 
blushed, though much more slightly, and assented; and in 
the course of the next quarter of an hour the following dia- 
logue passed between them, though often interrupted by the 
changes of the dance, or the nearness of those who were not 
meant to hear what passed : 

“ Miss Lascelles, for you will not let me call you Maria, 
you seemed much interested in Sir Charles Harcourt's con- 
versation: perhaps you regret that I withdrew you from it?” 

“No indeed; he never interests me much. He was talk- 
ing about pictures, and he has collected a great deal of in- 
formation on the subject; but I do not generally approve of 
his taste, or at least, it differs very often from mine. One 
cannot help rather liking him, for he is very good-natured and 
well-bred.”’ 

“* Why do you not add, very rch and fashionable ?” 

“ Because riches and fashion have but slight charms for me, 
as I fancied, Mr. Edmonstone, that you must know.” 

“Once, at least, I too, thought so; but as one is deceived 
in so many other things, why not in that?” 

“Now you must feel that you are unj 
answer you.” 

“Do you consider, Miss Lascelles, to what miserable sus- 
pense and agitation our present position exposes me ?” 

“J do not know why you should complain more than I. 
Surely my relation to my uncle and auntis as anxious and un 
happy'@s any thing that youhave to suffer. All suspense will 
be d if you will agree to let me inform them of what has 
us, and to abide by their decision. That, 
you well }, would at once extinguish every hope. What, 
then, canI say? Often and bitterly have I repented that I 
ever let you surprise me into an acknowledgement of my feel- 
ings. But, as I went so far astray, I must now only insist 
either that you agree on my confessing the truth, or that you 
never speak to me again but in the language of @ friend—at 
least, until better times.” 

“ And can you promise me when those will come?” 

“ Surely that must depend oa yourself, or not, at least, on 
If your industry in your profession raises your worldly 
prospects, it may be possible that my relations will listen, not, 


ust, and I need not 


me. 





















perhaps, , but with acquiescence, to our—to 
your wishes oe Hee 

“ And if : away in the mean time, and you con- 
tinue to freq day ‘scenes as these, and to meet daily the 
rich and the noble, ist not possible that at the end of those 
years I y wife of another?” 

The , and she cast a sudden look 
at her p ed slightly away and was silent. 


she said: “I am wrong to feel 
when I remember the instances I 
fi @ss in man and woman. But I will 
still ask you if you do mot think my willingness to remain in 
my present painful and almogt unworthy position is to go for 
nothing with you? Is it not evidence of stronger ae 
than any which your present hasty discontent indicates? 
would rather, however, not ask you this, but you to say 


the inestimable blessing that you can 





perfectly disposed to do so from a feeling of Chris- 
tan duty, though her own life, she believed, would last enly 





your own exertion.” 


no me subject. I must bear my lot as I can, 
aod yan have i yr 
hope to improve by 
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| neck and slender hands, were no less present to him, and he 
} 
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They were now obliged to separate. Miss Lascelles occu- 
pied her former seat, and, when again asked to dance by some 
oné else, declined on the plea of fatigue. Arthur looked dis- 
satisfied and unhappy, and walked into another room out of 
her sight. But soon after she again saw him one of a group 
of four or five persons engaged in eager conversation, of whom 
he appeared to be the most earnest. She watched the play 
of his fine and intelligent but restless features, and fancied she 
could hear the words that accompanied the changes of his 
countenance. Had a deaf physiognomist seen him, he must 
have at once exclaimed: “That is one of the most eloquent 
of men!” Image after image, she well knew, by the looks of 
his companions as well as his own, were gushing and spark- 
ling from him ; and she could almost divine the wide and pic- 
turesque views of art, and history, and nature, and individual 
life, which he was suggesting or illustrating. But in his in- 
tervals of silence there was a look of sadness and bewilder- 
ment about him, and he stood at last, apparently, in reverie 
and indecision; till, with one mournful glance toward Maria, 
he passed to the door, as if departing from the house. 

In the mean time a lady, who had been one of those con- 
versing with him, came to Miss Lascelles, and said, “‘ Dear 
Maria, I do wish you had been with me. Mr. Edmondstone 
has been more brilliant than ever. I am eure to-night even 
you, who admire so few people, would have admired him.” 
“T thought I admired a great many people. But what 
was he speaking of ?” 

“Well, perhaps you do. But, at least, there are so many 
things which every body else is delighted with that you do not 
care for. Quite lately, you know, there were the Siamese 
Twins, and the man who played upon his chin, and the Hun- 
garian Count who improvised the neighings and the words of 
command, and the trumpets of a regiment of cavalry all at 
once. I thought it was quite acknowledged that you were so 
fastidious.” 

* And which of these exhibitions was it that Mr. Edmond- 
stone’s conversation most reminded you of! Was it the chin- 
thumping, or the ncighing, or was it, perhaps, the Siamese 
Twins?” 

“ Don’t now, Maria,” said the lady; ‘Iam sure you know 
what I mean. But you are so provoking.” And she pro- 
ceeded to give an account, in her own way, of whatgrthur 
had said. CHAPTER III. 

In the mean time, although it was still comparatively early 
in the evening, Arthur returned to his chamber. When he 
had shut himself in his small and dismal room, the impres- 
sion of the scene which he had left still remained with him. 
The lively and graceful figures danced iu fragments along the 
dim wall, and bright eyes seemed looking at him out of the 
backs of the books in the dingy bookcase. But it was Maria 
who came to him the most vividly, and stayed longest. He 
gazed at the vacant space, and saw there the simple and clas- 
sic knot of glossy black hair, with its one pale flower that so 
well became the high smooth forehead. Now, again, he saw 
the quiet expressive features, in which the eyes and lips ap- 
peared so full of intelligent and benignant meaning, which 
they disdained to exhibit for the admiration of others. The 
fully formed and thoroughly graceful person, with its long 


felt again, as he had often done before, that independently 
even of beauty, an elegant and deeply pr breed my ina 
word, a true lady, sums up and represents many ages of the 
world’s mental progress. 

Yet of what avail, he thought, are her many levely and de- 
lightful qualities to me? Had I, indeed, the fortune which I 
want, or the rank which, on any other account, I would net 
accept, I might hope to gain the consent of her relatives and 
guardians. But now what must I look to? Years of irksome, 
worthless labor in the dreariest of human studies; and the», 
when life has become empty and unjoyous, and both our 
hearts are chilled and closed, the remnant of me may, per- 
haps, be united to all that will then remain of Maria. O for 
the free and passionate life of nature, and poetry, and love! 
Meanwhile, | must only now and then approach her like an 
evil spirit afraid to draw near t» some holybeing. OrI must 
attempt to forget her and myself, in the vain display of talents 
which, as I am placed, are useless for the true ends of hfe; 
and must chew my own disgust at the vanity, which, while I 





speak, makes me derive pleasure from my own selected words 
and sparkling fancies, and from the wonder that these excite 
in others. A door, nearly opposite him, into another room, 
stood open, and looking up he saw the faint moonlight fall 
through the window of this farther space. In this dull light 
it seemed to him that a figure was standing with eyes raised 
toward the heavens, with tears faintlygleaming on her cheeks, 
and her hands crossed meckly and plaintively on her bosom. 
It was still Maria whom he saw; but before a minute had 
passed the form and features melted softly into those of the 
dying woman whom he had that morning visited. She, too, 
grew fainter and fainter, and seemed, as she vanished, mount- 
ing in the moonlight toward the sky. 

He turned sadly away, and, looking round him, saw on the 
table a paper which he did not know of. He opened it, and 


found a bill for a considerable sum which had long been due toa 
tradesman; a literary undertaking which would have supplied 
him with the means of discharging the debt had been for 
weeks neglected, while he dreamt and fretted over his un- 








happy fate, and now he knew not whither to turn. In order 
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to divert his thoughts he took’ up an old book of Necromancy 
which he had been consulting, and read a few pages full of 
strange transformations and forgotten spells; but nothing he 
now lighted on interested him till he came to the following 
pees ‘“‘ Of a truth, there be many potent and secret arts 

rn of the wits of wise men, more than they have thought 
good to divulgate through the world, as doubting of the dis- 
cretion of purblind mortals in exercising such a right. Of 
which inference, doubtless, shrewd reasons may be noted in 
the use, say rather, the most blunt, profane, and quadrupedal 
abuse of their present small and poor prerogatives, by man- 
kind perpetrated and customary. ‘Thus, I doubt not to affirm, 
such truths in the main ocean of time lie buried and drowned, 
or may from thence, by brave and constant divers, hereafter, 
pearl-wise, be fished up, as would change the whole order 
and groundplot of men’s lives, no less than a great and polite 
king changes the compass'and fashion of the barbarous cas- 
tles me paar in some strange city, by him new invaded 
and subdued. Thus, by the manner of example, may, per- 
haps, spells, charms, and amulets, be discovered, if not in the 
Eastern people now frequent, to turn dust to gold, vinegar to 
nectar, clay and sordes to orient jewels, of dead and moulder- 
ing stumps to make fruits grow divine and unmatchable: what 
know I? In a word, to make money plentiful as man’s modes 
of spending it; to sheathe lightnings even as we sheathe To- 
ledo blades, and again draw them to the confusion of the ene- 
mies of our lord the King (whom God preserve!); to turn 
one man into another or into many. And herewith, perhaps, 
when that seal of Solomon is found again, and worn, where it 
would best become, on the hand of our dread and bounteous 
sovereign, to purge gross matter te spirit, and to make of men 
angels; even so as of grubs and worms come forth butterflies, 
and of noisome smoke and ashes, the divine and Paradisical 
Pheenix is begotten and proceedeth. But may those who at- 
tain to such skill of arts ever judiciously and temperately prac- 
tise and adumbruate their parts and wisdom, even as shall here 
be done; not openly and popularly declaring, but rather keep- 
ing the light of too resplendent truth in due films and veils 
concealed.” 

When he had twice read this singular and grotesque pas- 
sage, he opened his window and looked out, The stars were 
visible in the small spot of sky which came within his survey, 


and there was still a faint light from the moon. The night 
was calm. and he descended from his room and walked about 
the court. Here his former thoughts returned and mixed 


themselves in a fantastic combination with the strange magical 
images which he had been engaged by. Why, he mused, as 
he raised his head and looked above the old round tower of 
the Temple Church—why should that which we so much de- 
sire be placed beyond our reach? Is our nature then an end- 
less contradiction? If I so long to be able to change my lot, 
why has not the system of things that gave me this longing, 
also given me the power to gratify it ?. And then, not himself | 
believing thé fancy he indulged in, he began to paint the des- 

tiny that he would select if he possessed the power of choice. | 
At last he asked himself the fatal question—If I could thus 

change myself and ull about me, should I not lose Maria’s | 
love, which is given to me, and not to any such figure, as I | 
might wish to assume. But then the demon answered—Ay, | 
but if I could also change so as to forget her, how should I | 
suffer? Is it not plain that my removal would be to her the | 
chief of blessings, as relieving her from the heavy perplexity 
in which sh@to-night complained she is involved? 

This suggestion had too strong a hold upon his weakness. | 
But at this moment, his reflections were broken by an unex- | 
pected sound. It seemed to him that he heard a faint, sad | 
note from the organ in the neighboring church. He listened, | 
and it sounded again, sadder, but more distinct. He walked | 
round to the door, but now heard nothing, and after a minute | 
or two of delay, was about to depart, when the note sounded | 
for the third time. The deep, low arch, with its pillar work | 
and Gothic sculpture, was close athand. He pushed the door ; 
it opened at his touch, and as he made a step forward into | 
the dim and empty space, slipped from his hand and elosed | 
behind him. At this moment the clock struck twelve. The | 
building is now used only as a vestibule to the larger church 
beyond, but is in itself a most curious and venerable monu- 
ment, and contains the tombs of several knights clad in ar- 
mor, and with their legs crossed. There was now ro sound 
audible but his own footsteps as he walked across the wide | 
area, and again turned. While he paced the pavement, his 





former contusion and wavering thoughts pursued him still. At| 


last he exclaimed, half aloud::“ If so much pain and self- 
reproach clings to this miserable identity of mine, why cannot 
I cast it off, and migrate into some new form of being ?”’ 

“You can!” answered a low, clear voice, apparently close 
at hand. 

Arthur was brave by temperament, and his imagination had 
familiarized him with innumerable kinds of danger. But he 
uow staggered two or three paces back, and looking round, 
saw, not four yards from him, a human figure. It was an old 
man ina long dress, the form of which was not distinctly 
visible, while, in the twilight, his white head and venerable 
features stood out like those of a saint in some early German 
picture. So have the more ancient artists often represented 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. 

“Would you”—he said in a sweet, but melancholy voice— 
‘in truth, accept the offer of exchanging, at your own plea- 


| After a moment's pause, he answered boldly, “‘ Yea.” 

“T can bestow the power, but only upon these conditions: 
You will be able to assume a new part in life only once in 
every week. For the one hour after midnight on each Satur- 
day, that is, for the first hour of the new week, you will re- 
member all that you have been, and whatever characters you 
may have chosen for yourself. At the end of the hour, you 
may make a new choice, but if then deferred, it will be again 
a week before the opportunity will recur anew. You will al- 
so be incapable of revealing to any one the power with which 
you are gifted. And if you once resume yonr present being, 
you will never again be able to cast it off. If, on these terms, 
you agree to my proposal, take this ring, and wear it on the 
forefinger of your right hand. It bears the head of the famous 
Appollonius of Tyana. If you breathe upon it at the ap- 
pointed hour you will immediately become any person whom 
you mey desire to be of those already existing in the age you 
live in, and who in this age are alone possible.” 

Arthur hesitated, and said: ‘‘ Before I assent to your offer, 
tell me whether you yourself would think me wise to do so.”” 

“‘ Young man, were I to choose again, my only choice would 
be to fill the situation where Nature brought me forth, end 
where God, therefore, doubtless designed me to work. If 
you accept my ring, it must Le used this night, or it will van- 
ish from your hand. If not, return to your dwelling, and de- 
vote yourself to the duties which your present state imposes 
on you.” 

Arthur remembered his desolate ‘chamber, the hopeless 
manuscript, and unpaid bills, and the melancholy image of 
Maria, whom, for years, he could not hope to make his own. 
a held out his hand, received the ring, and placed it on his 

nger. 

The night was now so much obscured that he could hardly 
see the figure ofthe old man. But he heard the words, “ Re- 
member, that if the present hour passes before you have made 
your choice, you will lose for ever the privilege you have ob- 
tained.” 


It now became altogether dark, and Arthur felt that he was 
alone. He remained in mournful perplexity overpowered by 
the strangeness of the event. But he still felt the ring on his 
finger, and knew that he was not dreaming. The moments 
flew on and on, and the quarter had struck twice sinee he re- 
ceived the ring, so that but a few minutes of the hour now re- 
mained. At last he began to consider that he must needs, at 
all events, compose his mind, and come to some determina- 
tion. But when he endeavored to decide what he should do, 
what character he should choose to assume, a thousand im- 
ages seemed floating confusedly before him, and none of them 
distinct enough to secure his preference. He fancied that all 
the shapes he had ever seen flowing along the neighboring 
streets of the city were now with him in the old church. But 
he could bring no one more vividly before his eyes than an- 
other. At length, a single figure separated itself from the 
crowd, he knew not how or why. He regarded it with a 
mingled feeling of envy and dislike. But, at this moment, 
he heard the preparatory jarring of the clock, and feeling 
spell-bound to use the ring, he raised his hand toward his face. 
Thegonyx head glowed like a spark of fire in the darkness, 
and while he breathed on it, and pronounced to himself, in a 
tremulous whisper, the name of Sir Charles Harcourt, the 
sound of the clock thrilled away. At the same instant, Ar- 
thur Edmondstone ceased to be conscious of existence. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Sir Charles Harcourt was a man arrived at about half the 
term of three-score years and ten, but appeared rather younger 
than his age. He was of middle size, and ple appear- 
ance, with features more regular than expressive, and an air 
of much ease and politeness. ‘Taste and had been 
the business of his life. His large fortune had been chiefly 
employed in the enjoyment and accumulation of elegant luxu- 
ries. His house was admirably arranged and beautifully fur- 
nished. His pictures and other works of art always costly 
and striking, if not always of the deepest significance. The 
regularity and completeness of his whole establishment and 
existence were noted even among the British aristocracy. His 
parties were the highest models of good-breeding and culti- 
vated relaxation, combined with splendor. In the manner of 
the host, with a perpetual self-consciousnéss that gave some- 
thing of coldness and reserve, there was alsoan unfailing sclf- 
command, and earnest though smooth for others, 
which even if regarded as acting, such a8 its unvarying 
consistency it could hardly be, was in t attractive. 
Tt was not the elevated, the humane,’ fen the beautiful 
which he unceasingly aimed at realizing; but as much of all 
these as might be necessary to render the most popular, 
admired, and flattered leadex‘of Ociety. Every one 
felt in his company as if in 4 well and lighted 
gallery surrounded with graceful 4 objects. 
They were only the few to whom it 6 re could 
be any thing wanting in order to rend 

On the next day but one after | 














60 which*he had met 
Miss Lascelles at the ball, he las ondon for his country seat, 
where he had invited a party of friends to join himself and his 





sister, and Marja among them. Beechurst was a statel 
Elizabethan house, wanting, indeed, the mained of a Gree 


Temple, and the religion of a Gothic 1e% and the 
massive grimness of a feudal castle ; but haying what befits a 





sure, your own personal existence for that of other men?” 


house, family recollections, spaciousness, dignity, 
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icturesqueness, and the look of a eful 
= ng It was surrounded by _ ~~ . an 
face, and noble timber, traversed by a swift and 
stream. There was beauty in its long avenues of elm 
horse-chestnut, in its woods of oak and knolls of beeehes 
the smooth expanses of verdure, and the colori of the 
vations adorned with fern, and pale-flowered broo te 
gold-tinted furze. There were swans upon the r bes 
antlered herds beneath the foliage. About the house swe 
terraces with flights of stairs, and fountains with quaj figures 
and a profusion of the rarest and most pleasing ys Aad 
a large old-fashioned garden, which ran along one side of the 
building, contained, among many other full-grown 
ie cedars, and plane-trees of great age, and beds wt 

loom surrounding bronze or marble statues and divided 
walks of velvet green. Within the house were great a 
ries, halls, and chambers, gorgeous with antique furnj 
which had been added whatever of graceful and “ 
modern art devises, and containing a large collection of ic 
tures. 


In the evening of the day on which Sir Charles arrived 
Beechurst, several of his guests also reached it. They wer 
persons of very different kinds. The most remarkable of 
them were Walsingham, an exquisite rather thana 
lar poet, and Hastings, a traveler, who had visited ae 
every part of the world. With these were two or three ay, 
ists and men of letters, as many young men of rank and fp. 
tune, and a few ladies, friends, or whom she chose to cally, 
of Miss Harcourt, Sir Charles’s sister. Among these wy 
numbered Maria Lascelles, who came under the care of ber 
aunt, Mrs. Nugent. Mrs. Nugent was acousin of Sir Charl, 
Harcourt. The Mount, at which the Nugents lived, was x 
the distance of but a few miles from Beechurst. 

Maria looked with a good deal of curiosity at Walsi 
and Hastings, whom, except in large societies, she had ney: 
seen before. The poet was a man of middle age and meng. 
able appearance, with a face at once calm, thoughtful, refnd 
and elevated. He was not so remarkable for the grace of 
manner which is spontaneous, and the result of the hoe 
eharacter and structure, as for the dignity which is its orign, 
and, till quite habitual, is always self-conscious. The changes 
of his countenance were not rapid, and the signs of emotig 
were few and slight. His conversation was ready, univers, 
finished; and it would have been hard for any cultivated per 
son to see him without receiving an impression of the utmost 
hight and fulness of mental accomplishment. Every body at 
mitted that he said to them all that they had a vex whe 
and even gave them images and thoughts of which ‘hey had 
little previous conception. But almost every one also fth 
that between the inner man and them there was an insm 
mountable barrier, a medium of most shining and crystalline 
but most cold and massive ice; and from this very cause le 
had the greater power of alluring and fascinating, by fread 
spontaneous movements, the few, and those chiefly wome, 
with whom he had ever chosen to appear on terms of sym 
pathy. His poems were pre-eminently light, clear, and rowi- 
ed, delineating innumerable shapes of beauty, chosen with nr 
felicity from all nature and life. But they dealt with thepair 
ful, the austere, and the sublime only so far as these could k 
subdued and brightened to the purposes of graceful and serex 
art. Nay, even his own existence, which had been to hima 
work of art. seemed constructed on the same principle. He 
had apparently cut off from it whatever elements of cd 
and more awful being he could not, as an artist anda 
in outward life, thoroughly comprehend, rise above, and a 
will control. He seemed frivolous only to the gravely trivid 
He passed for oracular and prophetic with many of thee 
whose faith in the invisible is cherished as a sense of domisice 
over a nobler realm than the outward, rather than as the cw 
sciousness of a thankful subjection. 

To him, in some things, Hastings afforded a ears 
trast. He was aman on whom twenty years of — 
adventure sat lightly and cheerfully. His set and u 
suited well with his undistinguished, but lively and 
countenance. His conversation was in a great degree ; 
up of common remarks upon uncommon things | 
and where he had only common objects to deal with, comt 
est of the common were all his views and feelings. But 
he spoke of the Brazilian forests, the Steppes ef Tartar, * 
the plains of Caffraria, the topic gave an interest which nee 
would have arisen from the speaker. Light-hearted couragt 
and good-humored kindliness had been the ostrich wing? 
help him smoothly over the world. By profession & 
and still holding a lieutenant’s commission, he 
long intervals of his service in traveling. He hadbeen 
in the same year, at the levees of the Americ 
the Persian Schah, and had made the Pope la 
dote which he had picked up a few weeks bef 
man tent. In every land he had made friends 
lived among, and even seemed to have formed af 
acquaintance with the beasts, and plants, and the ye 
of the different countries. He knew something of 4 
history, and had a collection of curiosities, some of his 
they —— to fall under his hand, he would carry 












for a week or two, wherever he might be, and then loc 
up again in + huge sea-chest, for oe ‘es, 
years. Men he knew superficially, but on m 

dealt with them by instinctive cheerful readiness 
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a 
reer —_ rather than from any systematic views. No man 
of aah ‘, more clearly and moved more lightly within his own lim- 
and a av no limits could be more definite or impassable than 
es of elm 11s, sad although they embraced the five regions of the globe, 
of beeeh all its seas, they were still but narrow. All men, how- 
ing of the Ps derived pleasure from so clear, self-possessed, and bright 
d broom ni mS f He was to many a cordial against that melan- 


+P which he had never felt, for the first shadow of it drove 
a new undertaking; and fresh scenes and objects were 











be ies 
h ml a always delightful. . ? 
4 Ay Of the rest of the company, Maria found none so noticeable 
One side-ofthe ff ysthese- Some had carried their peculiar technical talent, 
rOWN trees, vigtever it might be, up to considerable skill; but the man 
nd beds at iyd dwindled within the workman. Others appeared to have 
and divided serged their whole individual characters in habit and social 
re great at ‘ton Inthe best, what there was of genuine and large, 
ue furniture, ey come so prominently on the surface as to be discern- 
id commodioy ile by ® rapid glance. 
llection of 5) CHAPTER V. 
pe On the day after their arrival at Beechurst, Sir Charles 
arles arrived rode with Maria, and two o1 three others, through 
it. They x te park, and into the wildest of its forest scenery. The 
remark Ay sifting vistas, broken openings, and deep recesses, afforded 
bane af gevervarying interest. One or other was perpetually calling 
| visited ae ihe attention of the rest to the rough baronial boldness of some 
vo or three page stem—to the graceful outline and noble branches of some 
f reak andi nature, still undecaying tree—to the full and splendid color- 
shose to call ings of the foliage. An artist, who was with them, often tried 
ong. these * io mark out some view into a distinct and framed picture. 
was ; : : 
the care of be Walsingham, too, entered eagerly into this study, but often, 
n of Sir Charly [gs spoke to Maria, in a strain that she better sympathized 
:s lived, was g fg wit of the merely artificial technical character of all such 
st. and how completely they confess our incapacity to 
at Walsi and represent the unity of nature as a whole, and 
: i sr wendeavor to impress a fictitious unity on some smaller and 
. call never Bi oe manageable part. She was full of enjoyment, and said 
mughfil, ed tut a forest was, to her, imperishable fairy-land. 
wad Afier a ride of an hour they passed out of the enclosed 
It of Party and woodland, and came through a deep green flowery 
ich io tas ail jue, on to the edge of a common covered with furze and 
. The orign, heath, and saw at no great distance a small but very neat 
: . co fum-house, with its farm-buildings close about it, oversha- 
= brscert dowed by three or four old elms, and appearing the ancestral 
y par Pra abode of quiet prosperity. Maria was so pleased at the sight, 
aie of the utes tat Sir Charles proposed to visit the farmer, who was a ten- 
E vad utof his; and they were all soon at the gate of the little 
a ride wile pnien in front of the house. Under the guidance of their 
which shey bal host, who knew the house, they went straight into the kitchen. 
ry one i: fe Wikon, the farmer, had come in from the fields, and was sit- 
5 wes ne ting in his brown arm-chair, while his wife was busy prepar- 
and crystallite, ing dinner. The man was dark-complexioned, spare, and tall, 
's very cause be witha keen and honest look, which gained strength and char- 
ing, by free wl wier from a certain twist of the face, drawing one eyebrow 
chiefly woe, smewhat up, and similarly disposing one side of the firm 
» terms of sv nouwth. The wife looked clean and kind; and in both, the 
Jear, and rom and decision of manner were remarkable with which 
Aine wide they received their landlord and his companions. Sir Charles, 
It with the pix when out shooting, had often visited them, and now asked 
« these calls for their only son James, who had not yet come from work, but 
.ceful and seree (g "*%id to be quite well. Maria spoke quietly and good- 
2 been to halt naturedly to the woman, who answered her with sufficient in- 
, prinerple. He wliigence, till the visitors were all surprised by the entrance 
muah al dia young woman from another room. She was a tall and 
is ek handsome country girl, in her common dark dress, with her 
e above, and a ms bared, and looking as if she had come straight from the 
gravely trivil ity. Sir Charles asked who she was, as he did not remem- 
many of tne berto have seen her, and the farmer said she was an orphan 
ense of domisie (g "% Who had lately come to live with them. Ann blushed 
than as theew fg Uver when she saw the unexpected company; but even 
via the blush subsided, she had a deep and bright red com- 
1 a pleaser pletion, which looked all warm and living, and in her was 






» though in a lady it would hardly have been admired. 


fs a square face was, however, regularly formed; and 
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‘ely and ae eyes and hair, white teeth, and look of perfect good- 
very de and simplicity, made her a very agreeable spectacle. 
- -_ ‘ figure was robust, but graceful. Every one looked at 
al with, With a smile, and Maria with the kindliest good will and 
i Butea » The landlord first spoke to her, and said he 
ings. biped she hked Burntwood. 

-s of Tartary, © 





hich neve! 






a sir, very much; uncle and aunt are very good to 








aol, _ sure,” he said, laughing, “ James is equally 





“Yes, sir;” and the girl colored and looked down. 


Re you must not be ungrateful to him for his kindness 










an answer unnecessary by asking for a glass of 
the girl went for, and, before she returned, 
came in, He was an active, well-tempered, 
ng man, with less appearance of hard strength 
t—for he had not had so much to fight against 
tach & face and manner that were sure signs of thorough 
ry nateness.— 
whem,” said Walsingham, after they were all again 
Saneteck, “isa complete Idyl. There are people whose 
; and mauner give one at once so satisfying an image of 
fee eteertul life, in perfect harmony with their circumstances, 
we feels, to enlarge their sphere or their minds would be 
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to spoil the whole; and if you suppose both changed, it be- 
comes not an altered, but a totally different thing. Those 
peopie are, without knowing it, and so long as they do not 
attempt to be any thing other than what they are, a perfect 
representation of nature and life. The mere limits of the 
family mark them out as distinctly as a poet could desire ; 
and, at the same time, they are in constant living combina- 
tion with all the world in which they act, and with a whole 
human neighborhood. But if you tried to make them reflect 
more widely, or to feel more earnestly than they do, you 
would, no doubt, introduce confusion and anxiety among them.” 

“Tf all there,” said Maria, “be as peaceful as it looks, I 
cannet imagine it to have become and continued so, except 
by means of religious faith and principle; and, surely, no feel- 
ings or reflections of any other kind could raise them so high 
as that.” 

“ Probably,” replied Walsingham, “ their faith is a mere 
dutiful warm-hearted acquiescence in things that they as little 
understand as if their Bible were still in Hebrew and Greck. 
And well for them that it isso. What vain self-upbraidings 
and fears and what vague monstrous images of fancied good 
and evil, would press on and destroy their quiet hearts and 
confound their cheerful activity, if you could awaken self-con- 
sciousness in them, and make them dream of conversions, 
beatitudes, and perditions !” 

Maria looked down and spoke in a low voice, but very 
earnestly, while she said—“ Surely, however little they may 
understand their faith, it must, if they have it at all, be essen- 
tially the same, and produce the same fruits in their hearts, 
as in the most intelligent and expanded Christian’s.” 

Maria blushed deeper and deeper while saying this, for she 
felt herself engaged unawares in a dispute with one of the 
most celebrated of her cotemporaries. Sut he only answered, 
with a bland smile—“ I fear we often deceive ourselves by 
using the same word for very different things. and perhaps 
‘faith’ is one of them. In a wise man it means knowledge, 
and in a foolish one ignorance.””—He then turned to Sir 
Charles, and asked him if he could tell them any thing of the 
history of the family. 

“‘] have been thinking,” he replied, “ how little we can 
trust appearances such as those which you and Miss Lascelles 
have been talking of. So far from the Wilson family having 
had the quict and happy existence you imagined, they met 
with a domestic misfortune little more than a year ago, which 
seemed likely to kill both the father and mother. Beside the 
son whom you saw, they had an only daughter—a small deli- 
cate-looking, pretty blue-eyed girl. She seemed only eighteen 
or nineteen, but I believe was in reality of age, when she be- 
came acquainted with a young man who was private tutor in 
a family in the neighborhood. After a few months’ aequaint- 
ance she was persuaded to go off with him. It was said that 
they were secretly married ; but from that time to this nothing 
has been heard of either of them.” 

“Ah!” said Walsinghnm; “I dare say he talked sentiment 
and speculation to her, and turned her head with the uncon- 
genial element. Had she fallen in love with a farmer's son 
who had never thought beyond his calling, no harm could have 
happened.” 

Maria said nothing, but she thought—Had she been a per- 
son of religious principle she would not have defied her parents 
in such a matter, nor run the risk of breaking their hearts; 
and religion might have enlarged her mind as effectually as 
her lover’s philosophy. 

CHAPTER VI. 
The afternoon of the following day was so rainy that none 


{ 





of the party could leave the house, and several of them were || 


assembled in the large and noble library. Walsingham talked | 
to Maria, and evidently felt much pleasure in drawing out | 
her clear and strong sense for all that had lain within her | 
sphere, as well as much admiration of her beauty. She had at | 
first been a little afraid of him, for genius is a power which, 
till we become familiar with it, has something that disturbs, 
nay repels, as well as fascinates. But she possessed herself 
too deeply for this to last, and was too open to all higher im- 
pressions notto be won by his calm and manifold magnificence. 

Miss Constable, who was near, then said—*‘* How tiresome 
this rain is! I wish one could have a world without rain!” 

A man of science, who was standing near, immediately be- 
gan to explain, learnedly, hew impossible this would be, with- 
out changing all the other characters of the globe as to its at- 
mosphere and productions. 

Walsingham turned, smiling, to Maria, and said—“ In truth 
we can form no complete and consistent picture of any other 
state of existence than this, nor construct the ideal of any 
fairer world.” 

“Do you think this state of existence complete and con- 
sistent? It seems to me full of endless contradictions.” 

“ Our business here is precisely that of removing or recon- 
ciling these, and rounding-off our life into as smooth and large 
a circle as possible.” : 

“I cannot get over the feeling that the work is here hope- 
less, and that we can never be at peace but by trying to grow 
out of our natural state into a totally different, and far higher 
and purer one.” f 

“ But can you form any distinct image of such a state, with 
all its suitable accompaniments? They must, I fancy, 


picture of an angel with white wings, and a diamond crown 
fill up the notion of an eternal heaven.” 

“ Perhaps we cannot frame any such ideal as you speak of. 
Tam sure I cannot. But, on the other hand there is surely 
a want in human nature of a higher life than that of mere la- 
bor and pleasure. We cannot say exactly in what forms that 
life, if it were all in all, would clothe itself. But it would be 
misery and despair to give up the hope of it.” 

** I believethat whatever it really promises of good is attain- 
able now by due cultivation, and that too, in a real world 
which perfectly suits us, and which we may daily better under- 
stand, rule and embellish.” 

“‘T cannot even wish to subdue the longing after a blessed- 
ness for which this world affords no adequate image and no 
congenial home.” 

“| fear it is this vague longing for that which we can do 
nothing to realize that renders all our efforts uncertain, sad, 
and fruitless. Believe that here, on this earth, is our truc 
heaven, and we can make it so. ‘Thus, too, only can we 
escape all the inward struggle and convulsion between the 
inevitable Actual and a Possible never to be attained. 

“No doubt you would then cut the knot; but is there not 
still a thread which unites us to the hope, vague and color- 


| less as it is, of a nobler being in a more appropriate scene ?”’ 


“Be it so,” said Walsingham, with his tranquil smile. 
“For my part I only hope at present that you will not send 
me away from you to look for any happier ideal position. 1 
am contented where I am.” 

Maria, too, smiled faintly, but said nothing. After a pause, 
Walsingham, who had looked down as if in thought, went 
on,— 

“In fact, we lose by our careless indolence the advantages 
we might enjoy, and at the same time dream of those which 
are impossible, We will not walk because it is less trouble 
to dream of flying. No wonder we make little of our lives 
compared with their capacities, when so few ever think of 
what they are capable, The world we live in is to most of 
us so mean, dim, and narrow, that it would seem as if our 
sight would serve us for no better purpose than the blind man’s 
string and dog, namely, to keep us out of ponds and ditches.” 

This was more than is usually said at a breath in society, 
but Walsingham spoke so gracefully, and his fame stood so 
high, that all were pleased to hear him. The only person 
who seemed much surprised was Miss Harcourt, whe Poked 
up, and exclaimed— 

“Dear me! what strange ideas! I am sure they never 
would have struck me.” 

Hastings had been listening for some minutes to the con- 
versation, which he now took up thus :— 

‘For my part, I am of Miss Lascelles’ mind. I confess I 
think one always feels the want of a change after a few weeks’ 
residence in one place; und I suppose, when I have seen all 
the islands of the Pacific—by the way, I mean to go there 
next week—I shall want to embark for one of the planets, or 
take a flight to the moon.” 

“T hope,” said one of the younger men, “if you imitate 
Astolpho in that, you will not, at least, bring back any of the 
foolish brains that are kept there. We have enough here.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Sir Charles, “ you would at last be tired 
there, and wish yourself once more in England. Now, I am 
content to begin by staying here.” 

Hastings answered— 

“IT know no country I tire of so soon as England. All the 
bold fresh character of men is worn away by conventional re- 
finement, and life is smothered under a heap of comforts. 
One learns something by lying in wait among the rocks, with 
a rifle in one hand, and an Indian chief as companion, when 
a herd of a thousand bisons rush over the plain to the banks 
of some great river, and beast after beast, squadron after 
squadron, plunge in with a crash, and swim to fresh pastures ; 
or when one finds, in the wide solitude, the hut of some In- 
dian girl, perhaps the last survivor of her tribe, who has 
escaped from the massacre, and lived for a year alone on the 
animals she has trapped, singing, while she sews their skins 
into clothes, some melancholy song of the old days; or when 
one falls in at some haunt of Asiatic horsemen with an old 
hermit, who has lived as a devotee perhaps for sixty or sev- 
enty years, and thinks the first European he sees must be 
some spirit, whom he has met with before in a previous state 
of existence ; when perhaps, too, the next hour you have to 
fight your way through a troop of Kurds, through an ambush 
of robbers, and must ride for twenty-four hours without stop- 
ping, and with your hand on your pistol, if you would escape 
alive.” 

Walsingham said, quietly— 

“You mentioned that one learns something in this way. 
Pray, what does one learn ?”’ 

‘Qh, no school-learning, perbaps, but one gets new notions 
and images into one’s head. You know the world better, and 
mankind, and what you can yourself endure and do.” 

“P all this may be learned more accurately and 
deeply in the midst of our ordinary life, if we will only keep 
our eyes open, and be always striving and shaping. And as 
to endurance, a life of action among men wil! always bring 
with it sufficient trial—most, perhaps, to the mind where least 
to the muscles.” 


“ Ah, so be it for those who like it. I am never so cheer- 








be only fragments and shadows of what we see about us here. 
One swallow, you know, does not make summer, nor will one 


ful-and so much at case as when there is danger in the way, 
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and en ize and novelty to lead me on. It does not seem 
worth while to take all the pains you speak of about so com- 
monplace an existence as ours is here.” 

“‘ Surely no existence is commonplace to him who lives with 
uncommon aims. The meanest work carried on with insight 
and hope, with a feeling of the Beautiful, and with reference 
to the whole, of which we and it are parts, becomes large 
and important. Sophocles writing his tragedy, and the flame, 
hy the light of which he saw to write, each was working in 
its vocation. But if the lamp would flare about and set first 
the tragedy on fire, and then the house, it had better been ex- 
tinguished first. Ali that is essential in romance lies diffused 
throughout ordinary life, which, for those who live worthily, 
culminates to creative art. A dew-drop is water as fresh as 
Hippocrene oy Niagara.” 

“Tt is no amusement to me to play at taking brass count- 
ers for gold.” 

“ Ay, but what if we could turn them to purer gold than 
ever came from the mine? Would it not be better worth 
while to stay at home and learn that art than to spend years 
in gathering yeliow sand, and find, perhaps, at last, that it is 
worthless ? Children, indeed, hoard counters as if they were 
coin. But men too often throw away the true coin as if they 
were counters.” 

Several of the company had now gathered around the little 
group. Sir Clarles was pleased that so celebrated a man as 
Walsingham spoke so freely and earnestly in his house. Re- 
membering that his reading was much admired, he now came 
to him and asked him if he would read. Walsingham, whom 
Maria’s presence seemed to have lured onward, and unfolded, 
looked at her, caught her eye, which sparkled at the proposal, 
and taking down a volume from the book-case, read the fol- 
lowing: CHAPTER VII. 

“When I was in Italy some years ago, I knew a young 
Englishman who was in the habit of seeking places to reside 
in, little frequented by his countrymen. He was a lover of 
solitude and study, and addicted to reveries; and much of his 
life was a gentle and shimmering dream that glided to the 
music of romantic traditions. At the time I must now refer 
to, he had selected as his abode one of the deserted palaces 
of the Venetian nobility on the banks of the Brenta. But he 
had no acquaintance with the owners to interrupt his solitude, 
for he had hired it from the steward to whom their affairs 
were entrusted. It had attracted his fancy, though it was 
much out of order, from having a gallery of pictures, chiefly 
portraits, still remaining, and in good preservation. There 
was also a large neglected garden with a terrace along the 
river, and in its shady overgrown walks the Englishman sat 
or wandered for many hours of the day. But he also spent 
much time in the picture-gallery, conversing with the grave 
old senators, saturating his mind with the colors of Tintoretto, 
and Paolo Veroncse, und contemplating like a modern Paris 
the goddesses of Titian’s pencil. ‘But there was one picture 
which gradually won his very heart. It was a portrait by 
Giorgione of a young Venetian lady; and the old servant of 
the house called her La Celestina. She bad the full and 
luxurious Venetian form; but, unlike any of the other female 
portraits, there was a profusion of rather light brown hair 
flowing down her back, as one sees in some of the early Ital- 
ian pictures of the Virgin, and the sunny stream fell from a 
wreath of buy leaves. Her dress was of dark green silk An 
antique bust of an old man was represented on a table before 
her, and her right hand and raised fore-finger seemed to indi- 
cate that both she and the spectator on whom her divine eyes 
were fixed, must listen to some unexpected oracle from the 
marble lips. She might have served as a lovely symbol of 
the fresh present world listening to the fixed and Sibylline 
past. Her eyes were large and dark, but not lustrous; they 
seemed rather heavy, with an inward thoughtful melancholy, 
as if there were something in their situation or character more 
solemn than her years or circumstances could have led us to 
expect. There was, however, no tradition of her story, ex- 
cept that she was a daughter of the family which still pos- 
sessed the palace and the picture, and that she had died in 
early life. 

“ Before this figure the young Englishman would remain 
for an hour or two at a time, endeavoring to shape out for 
himself some distinct view of her being and story. This was 
idle work, as it led him to no definite and lasting creation, 
but it occupied him for the time as well as any thing else that 
he was likely to have done. By and by his fancy so gained 
upon him that he had the chamber next to that part of the 
gallery where the picture was, arranged as his bedroom, that 
so he might be near his incorporeal mistress even during the 
hours of sleep. One night, soon after this change had been 
made, while he was lying in bed and musing of Celestina, he 
thought he heard a noise in the gallery consecrated to her, 
low voices, and a light step. He felt, I believe, nay cherish- 

some dash of superstitious fear in his character, and he 
Aid not rise to examine into the matter. The next night was 
that of the full moon, and again he heard the same sound; 
and again for the third time on the night following. Then it 
ceased, and for some days he was in much perplexity. The 
gallery by day-light presented no appearance of change. He 
broeded over the remembrance, whether founded in fact or 
imagination, till it struck him that, perhaps, there was a con- 
nection between the sounds and the age of the moon when 
they were heard, and that, if so, they might possibly return 








at the next corresponding period. He grew thin and nervous 
with anxiety, and resolved at all hazards to endeavor to clear 
up the secret. The night before the full moon came, and 
with it the sounds—the light whispers murmured and sang 
along the high walls and ceiliags, and the steps flitted like 
fairies from end to end of the galleries. But even now he 
could not resolve to part with the tremulous pleasure of the 
mystery. The following night, that of the full moon, he felt 
worn-out, fretted and desperate. Again the sounds were 
heard, the doors opened and closed, the steps throbbed in his 
heart, the indistinguishable words flew on, till ke caught in a 
low but clear tone, the name of Celestina. He seized a sword 
and stepped silently to a door near him which opened into 
the gallery, and was in deepshadow. Unclosing it slowly, he 
looked down the long room, and there opposite the place of 
the well-known_picture, stood, in the bright moonlight, Celes- 
tina herself upon the floor. The right hand was raised like 
that on the canvass, as if to listen, and the eyes were looking 
earnestly into the depth of the gloom which hid the English- 
man. He let fall his sword, let go the door, which closed be- 
fora him, and when he had again courage to open it the gal- 
lery was empty, and the still clear light fell only on a vacant 
surface. 

“The consequence to him of this event was a severe illness, 
and a friend and fellow-countryman was sent for from Venice 
to attend his sick-bed. This visitor gradually obtained an 
outline of the facts from the sufferer, and then applied to the 
old Italian servant in order to arrive at a reasonable explana- 
tion. But he stoutly denied all knowledge of any thing that 
could throw light upon the matter. Next day the friend found 
upon his table a slip of paper, on which was written in a 
beautiful female hand, a request that he would present him- 
self in the easternmost arbor of the garden at the hour of the 
siesta. He of course did so, and found there a lady ina dark 
dress, and closely veiled. She said, in fine Italian, that she 
had begged to see him, in order to repair, if possible, the mis- 
chief which had been accidentally done. ‘My father,’ she 
continued, ‘ the owner of this palace, is of a proud but impov- 
erished Venetian family. His son is an officer in an Austrian 
Regiment, which has been stationed for some years in Hun- 
gary; and I am the old man’s only companion. He is, per- 
haps, a little peculiar and eccentric in hishabits and character, 
and all his strongest feelings are directed towards the mem- 
ory of his ancestors whose abode is now occupied by your 
friend. Nothing but necessity would have induced him to let 
it to a stranger, and to reside in the small house in the neigh- 
eorhood which we now inhabit. He still perpetually recurs 
to the traditional stories of his family’s former greatness; and 


it is a favorite point of belief with him that his daughter | 


closely resembles the Celestina whose picture is in the gal- 
lery, and whose name she bears. 
never satisfied unless he sees her dressed in imitation of the 
idolized portrait. But, as he no longer inhabits the house, 
and does not choose to present himself to its occupier in a 
light which he considers so unworthy, he could gratify his love 
for the pictures only by visiting them at night, at the time 
when the moon affords a light by which, impertect as it is, his 
ancestors appear to him distinct and beautiful beings. Nor 
could he be long contented with this solitary pleasure, but in- 
sisted that I should accompany him. We have more than 
once entered through a door from the gardens, and it was on 
the last of these occasions that I thought I heard a noise, and 
while I hstened, the door at the end of the gallery was open- 
ed, and then violently closed again. On this alarm we im- 
mediately escaped as we had entered, and the strange conse- 
quences to your friend have been to me a source of much re- 
gret. We heard of his illness from our old servant Antonio, 
the only person who knew of our nightly visits. To convince 
you that this is the whole secret, I have put on the dress I then 
wore, and you shall judge for yourself of my resemblance to 
the picture.’ 

‘So saying, she threw aside her veil and mantle, and sur- 
prised the stranger with the view of her noble eyes, and of 
her youthful Italian beauty, clothed in the dress and rich green 
silk, which closely imitated that of the painted Celestina. 
Her hearer was amused by the mistake, and delighted by her 
explanation. He ventured to ask the lady, that when his 
sick friend should be a little recovered, she would complete 
her kindness by enabling him to judge for himself of the beauti- 
ful resemblance which had so misled him. She said that she 
would willingly do so, and only regretted that, from her fath- 
er’s turn ef character, it would be almost impossible to make 
him assent to any meeting with the present occupier of his 
ancient palace. She, therefore, said that it must be again a 
private interview, and might take place at the same spot on 
third day'following. Her new acquaintance was compelled to 
return to Venice, and so could not carry on the adventare on 
his own person. But the account which he gave to his friend 
soon restored his patient to strength and rfulness. Im- 
mediately after his companion’s departure he had the green 
and shady arbor prepared for the expected meeting. A colla- 
tion of choice fruits, sweetmeats, wine were set out in 
silver vessels on a marble table. The ghost-seer, dressed ac- 
cording to his own fancy in the garb of a Venetian cavalier of 
the old time, waited for the guest who did not fail him. He 
thought her far more beautiful than the picture. They sat 
side by side, with the glowing feelings of Southern and im- 





aginative youth. She sang for him and played on a guiter 





Ppa tan ade a can select from the bundle such as in length or quality may 
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which he had taken care to place at hand; ; 
self gifted with undreamt-of "arr Bank Ther meee felt hin 
than once, and walked together along the gallery, whan 
could at leisure compare her with Giorgione’s Celesti be 
give his own the deliberate preference. But he was " 
dismayed by hearing from her, that she was desi ve la 
father for a conventual life, in order to preserve b ae a 
of his fortune exclusively for his son. The Englishman’ 
cision was soon taken. He, too, was of noble birth, and » 
wealth enough to make fortune in his wife unimportant, bal 
gained the father’s consent to their marriage, and she is 
the mistress of an old English country-house. She looks 
the portraits by Vandyke on its walls with as much 
as she ever derived from those of Titian, for she now tries 
find in them & likeness to more than one young face that ols 
rests upon her knee. Of this new generation, the eldest and 
loveliest is called, like herself, Celestina.” 

(Continued in our next) 


LIGHT LITERATURE. 

In the world of literature there is food for all 
they ever so various—solid and substantial fare for those of 
healthy and wholesome digestions, light and nutritive for-the 
weak or idle, or stimulative for the languid: so that a may 
need never be at a loss for literary matter suitable to his in. 
clination or constitution; and he may vary it as often a5 hy 
pleases, according to the mood in which he finds hj 
with the happy conscionsness that, let him consume ag much 
as he will, he can never exhaust the common stock, 

“ Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety.” 

Of those books to which we have recourse for pleasure o 
recreation, we have a particular fancy for a gossiping book 
a collection of choice morceaux and short dissertations, ix 
which an author gives us the cream of a diversity of subject, 
without calling upon us for any rigid attention or nice ey. 
amination of his arguments—a kind of reading which resen. 
bles the very best conversation, but which is, at the sam 
time, more artificially dressed up and more elegantly tured, 
When, for instance, we have been wading through a ponder 
ous or tedious volume, for the purposes of analysis or for the 
sake of a few good extracts, we return with a keen relish tp 
a literary gossip with an author of this kind, whom ween 
take up with the certainty of being instructed and amused— 
the smooth current of whose thoughts we can follow without 
effort or constraint, and to whose guidance we abandon ou 
selves with a desultory but luxurious indifference, and whom, 
when we have read so much as to our humor or idleness seem 
eth good, we can lay down without & sense of weariness ora 
feeling of dissatisfaction. And then, if his disquisitions be 
short, and have no sequel or dependence upen each other, we 








suit our time or fancy. Truly this may be an idle, but it isa 
pleasant mode of reading, and that is sufficient to recommend 
it. Indeed, we do not see why it should not be carried even 
farther than for the mere purposes of relaxation and amuse 
ment. It is, without doubt, much better to pursue an agree 
able road to the temple of knowledge than to pick out the 
most rugged and uninviting path. The latter course, itis 
true, calls upon us for a greater sacrifice of ease and comfort 
—it requires more resolution and pains-taking, and we ouw- 
selves should have no objection to it where it is inaccessible 
by any other means. But to select this briery path in prefer 
ence to one more easy and agreeable, voluntarily to lacerate 
ourselves with the thorns which stick in the way, is, we cam 
not help thinking, a labor of supererogation—an infliction of 
penance for its own sake, the effect of which can only be w 
discourage and disgust. And one would think there ae 
pleasures few enough sprinkled in this pilgrimage of three 
score and ten, to induce us not inquisiiively to make * that 
little less.’ Nor can such a mode of study be called vainasd 
unproductive, for the richest fruit grows on the sunny aspect 
of the hill, where nature has been busiest in scattering 

May-flowers and ornaments of a gay season. The counte 
nance of wisdom is not naturally harsh and crabbed and 
pulsive ; if it be wrinkled, it is not with care and ill-temper, 
but with the lines ef deep thought. * Her ways are ways 


pleasantness,’ and her smile is as genial and refreshing % , 


that of young Beauty, and equally invites us to be joyous and 
glad. She teaches us ‘To live 
The easiest way ; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweets of life, from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not molest us, unless we ourselves ‘ fh 
Seek them with wandering thoughts and notions vain. 


We feel no sympathy with those authors who would do 
every thing by the square and the compass—who would 
rudely snap the springs of feeling, and torture us intoy 
or virtue. It is the author who gives utterings to the 
ings of the heart, who mingles human feelings with 
knowledge, that lays fast hold of our affection, 
above all, we love and venerate. 





IpteNness.—There is not a man or a thing now alive bot 
has tools to work with. The basest of created an 
the spider itself, has a spinning-jenny anda warp!) Pe 
power-loom within its head; the stupidest 
pin’s digester, with a stone and lime-house to hold it in. 
unnatural, then, is Idleness ! >: 
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~ THE NEW-YORKER. 


——FATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1838. 


a 
UNITED STATES CALENDAR—1839. 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
President «+++ +++ Martin Van Buren... New-York. 
Vice President.... RicaRD M. Jounson.Kentucky. 
Secretary of State.John Forsyth ........ Georgia. : 
See.of the T'reasuryLevi Woodbury.......New-Hampshire. 
ry of War. Joel R. Poinsett ......South Carolina. 
See. of the Navy -.James K. Paulding.... New-York. 
Post-MasterGenl.. — seeecees ———- 
Aitorne ‘eneral.. Felix Grundy. .... +++. Tennessee. 
“a SUPREME COURT. sie _ 
of Justice. .e+eRocer B. Taniy.... Baltimore, Md. 
pooh veeeeeeedoseph Story ....+++-Cambridge, Mass, 
& — 4eeeeeeeSmith Thompson .... New-York, N.Y. 
“sees eeeeJo0hn McLean ......- Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“  .eeeeeeeHenry Baldwin ....+. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“ — ..eeeeeJames M. Wayne .... Savannah, Ga. 
“ — ,eeeeeeePhilip P. Barbour....Gordonsville, Va. 
“ gee eee William Catron...... Nashville, Tenn. 
“ — .eeeeeeeJ0hn McKinley......Florence, Ala. 
GOVERNORS OF THE STATES. 
States. Governors. Elected Salaries. 
Maine ..+++++++.John Fairfield. ......1838..+. «$1,600 
New-Hampshire..Isaac Hill ....ssee0. “ s+ee++1,000 











ermont* ..++e+.Silas H. Jenison*.... “ sesoee 750 
cat lane -- Edward Everett *.... “ seeee+3,666$ 
Rhode-Island *... William Sprague*... ‘“‘ seeee- 400 
Connecticut ...0+. Wm. W. Elisworth*. “ ......1,100 
New-York....+.. William H. Seward*, “ ......4,000 
NewJersey t...-. Wm. S. Pennington*. “ ......2,000 
Pennsylvania ....David R. Porter...-. “ «+++++4,000 


Delaware t ......Cornelius P.Comegys* 1836......1,3333 
Maryland t...+++ William Grason .....1838......2,666$ 
Virginiat .-++++s David Campbell .....1837......3,3334 
North Carolina *. Edward B. Dudley*..1838......2,000 
South Carolina t..Patrick Noble t....2. “ «ee0++2,500 
Georgia® «+00 .George R. Gilmer*. ..1837......3,000 
Alabama ..-..++.Arthur P. Bagby .... “ .2+2.2,000 
Mississippi* ...+. Alex. G. McNutt «2... “ o200-2,500 
Lovisianat ...... Andre B. Roman*....1838......7,500 
Tennessec* ...... Newton Cannon* ....1837......2,000 
Kentucky * ...++.James Clark* .......1836......2,500 
io .+eeeeeee0e WilsonShannon......1838......1,200 
hdiana* .......David Wallace* .....1837......1,000 
Hlinois..2.++++++ Thomas Carlin ......1838......1,000 
Missouri .....++. Lilburn W. Boggs....1836....++1,500 
Arkansas ...20+.James S. Conway... “ seeeee 
Michigan ....++.Stevens T. Mason... “ sseoee 
TERRITORIES. 
Florida ..2++ +02 Richard K. Call ..... 
Wisconsin....++» Henry Dodge....... evcees 
Ioea...000+e000eRobert Lucas... sees ccceee 

*Opposed to Mr. Van Buren’s Administration, thirteen of the twen- 
ty-six Governors and twelve of the States. 

Doubtful, one Governor and five States. Administration, eleven 
Governors and nine States. Gov. Campbell of Virginia is reputed a 
Conservative. * Whig. 

IP The States which gave undisputed Whig majorities at their 
lastelections cast 149 Electoral votes, being one more than a clear ma- 
jority of the whole number. The States which gave Administration 
majorities cast 90 Electoral votes. The States where the last elec- 
tious resulted doubtfully (New-Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
ud South Carolina) are entitled to 55 votes. South Carolina will 
probably be a Van Buren State, if any thing, at the next election; the 
doubt results from her inveterate habit of throwing away her vote. 

UF The present U. S. Senate consists of 30 Administration men, 17 
Whigs, 4 Conservatives, and John C. Calhoun. 

The House consists, as nearly as we can determine, of 108 Whigs, 
19 Administration men, 10 State Rights Sub-Treasury men, and 11 
Comservatives, with Messrs. Casey of Ill. and Lyon of Ala. doubtful. 


VOTES OF THE PEOPLE. 











| | a, 1836—_—— 
States. © Administration. Opposition. Van Buren. | Whig. 
Whine ......066646,260 42,854....22,900 15,239 


Massachusetts ....41,633 51,558....34,474 42,247 


NewHampshire ..27,678 25,221.... 18,722 6,225 
Vermont......4219,194  24,738....14,039 20,996 
inde Island..... 3,504 3,984.... 2,964 2,710 
mnnecticut ...+..21,626 27,293....19,291 18,749 
New-York ....+.182,461  192,882...166,815 138,543 
NowJersey ...4..28,492 26,426....25,592 26,137 
Yemsylvanin ....131,000  124,000....91,475 87,111 
DelaWaieeee see. 4,520 4,469.... 4,155 4,738 
Vaniand «... ....27:720 27,409....22,168 25,852 
Koonnn (about). 30,000 32,000....30,261 23,368 
he lina...+30,000  38,196....26,910 23,368 

‘ sees (Sub-Treasury.) .... (Anti-VanBuren.) 
Grorgia.....++00430,989  33,128-+--22,104 24,786 
Pantes+++ +0426, 133 20,551....20,506 15,612 

“ssippi....0..11,308 12,249.... 9,979 9,688 
Utah ses eaes 6,696 7,533... 3,653 3,383 

te eeeeeeee 107,882 102,136.... 96,948 105,405 
Keatcky «4... «30,000 40,000....33,025 36,687 
MENS ..4.44.33,606 53,479.44-26,129 35,168 








Indiana........+.30,000 40,000....32,473 41,281 
Illinois .......+..30,517 29,629....17,275 14,292 
Michigan ........ 15,360 15,099... 7,332 4,042 
Missouri.........23,425 17,193... 10,995 7,337 
Arkansas......... 6,771 4,218.... 2,400 1,238 

Total.....955,715 1,066,245...761,968 734,350 


Whig majority......110,530; Van Buren..27,618. 

This exhibit is probably too favorable to the Opposition, as it ex- 
cludes the vote of South Carolina, which is at present in attitude, if 
not in feeling, an Administration State, while it was in 1836 with the 
Opposition. Its future political course is extremely uncertain, but its 
hearty support of the Sub-Treasury Scheme renders it now virtually 
an Administration State. 

In North Carolina, the Whig vote for Governor is as above, while 
Hon. John Branch, Sub-Treasury, had but 21,155. But the latter was 
not cordially supported by the friends of the Administration, whose 
vote on their County tickets amounted to nearly 30,000. We believe 
that the real Whig majority in the State is something less, even, than 
this allowance would make it. 

Georgia appears more hostile to the person at the head of the Gov- 
ernment than to his measures. For Tennessee, we have given the 
vote for Governor last year—no election having been held since. The 
Administration journals claim great accessions to theircause since then. 

Kentucky and Indiana held elections in August, but for Members of 
Legislature only, which affords no means of determining the aggre- 
gate vote of each party. We have estimated the Whig majority in 
each less than one half what it was last year. The Whigs lost in the 
Legislature of Kentucky, and gained in that of Indiana. 

On the other hand, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland and 
Delaware, the vote for Governor in the first three and for Congress in 
the last, which we have given, is not sufficiently favorable to the Whigs 
to indicate their real strength as contrasted with their opponents’. 
In New-Jersey, we have given the highest vote of each party, inclu- 
ding the rejected. In Pennsylvania, the published official gives a less 
Administration majority, but Gov. Porter’s true majority over Ritner 
is very near 7,000. On Congress, the Adm. majority is about 6,000. 
In this State, the Whig majority on Congress and other tickets is 
higher than that for Governor, which we have taken. But, on the | 
whole, the above is as near the truth as we could make it without 
abandoning the returns at liberty, and plunging into the wide ocean 
of conjecture. 








Movements at Washington.—Although the past week has 
been unfruitful of important incidents at the political Metropo- 
lis, owing to the intervention of the Christmas Holidays, yet 
the letter-writers have not wanted themes for discussion. Mr. 
Wise’s vigorous assault upon the Administration on the sub- 
ject of the late great defalcations—Mr. Rives’s formal seces- 
sion (so regarded by both parties) from the Administration in 
his late speech in the Senate—the new Senator elect from In- 
diana—ditto from Ohio—the probability that the North Caro- 
lina Senators will be “ instructed ” out of their seats or into 
Whig voting—the Russian Minister’s great soiree—the ques- 
tion of recognizing Hayti as a sister Republic—and many 
other topics are industriously agitated by the ‘scribes’ of the 
Federal City. But the development in which we feel great- 
est interest is that of the proposed Financial Policy of the | 
Administration, as modified by the experience of the year | 
now closing. 





looking to the settlement of this matter, but we must regard 
that submitted by Mr. Wright to the Senate as emphatically 
the Administration measure, having doubtless been weighed | 
item by item and discussed in all its bearings at the White | 
House. Under that conviction, we have transferred an au- 
thorized synopsis of it to our columns. Its importance de 
mands for it the attentive consideration of every American | 
citizen. | 

The bill, it will be seen, proposes an entire system of F ie | 
nance, and is necessarily elaborate and complex in its pro- 
visions. Many of these appear judicious and necessary; of 
others the propriety is not so obvious to us; while there are 
some which we could wish had been embodied in a separate 
bill. We do not perceive the propriety of putting forward 
an entire Treasury system under the title of an act to prevent 
frauds and punish defaulters. If it be intended to insinuate 
that the National Revenues can only be preserved from depre- 
dation by what is termed a “ Divorce of Bank and State,” or 
to couple the two subjects together in such a way that those 
who feel constrained to vote against the Sub-Treasury may be 





Two bills have been introduced to the respective Houses || 





holding it is to deposite it in some approved Bank, provided 
neither the General Treasury nor the Mint is athand. Should 
the Collector, Receiver or Postmaster dare to keep any Bank 
Notes on hand (over night, we presume, ) he thereby forfeits 
his office and any arrears of compensation that may be due 
him. Such is the Sub-Treasury portion of the bill, which ap- 
proaches more nearly to the extreme severity of Specie Ex- 
action than we had anticipated, yet without fully touching 
that point, and yet makes a diversion on the other side 
toward the Special Deposite System. 

We will not now discuss the provisions of this bill. As a 
whole, its effects on the currency would be by no means so 
harsh as the direct Exaction of Specie of the public creditors, 
while it would seem to answer every purpose of security (from 
Bank delinquency) to the Government. How it will operate 
to prevent utterly the Sub-Treasurers from making way with 
the Public Money—e practice to which they are of late much 
addicted—is not so obvious, though some of its bars in that di- 
rection are very well put up. The building of Sub-Treasuries, 
with vaults, safes, hydrostatic balances, &c., appears to be 
no longer contemplated. 


Latest from Washington.—On Wednesday the Senate did 
very little; but the House was engaged in an animated de- 
bate on a motion of Mr. Haynes of Ga. to apportion and re- 
fer the President’s Message. On this motion, Mr. Bell of 
Tenn. proceeded to address the House in general review of the 
Message and of the policy and conduct of the Administration, 
and was followed by Mr. Prentiss of Miss. in a similar strain. 
The latter gentleman had not concluded his remarks when the 
House adjourned. 








PENNsYLVAN1A.—On Thursday of last weck, the Whig 
Members of the Pennsylvania Legislature made a proposition 
to the other party for the settlement of the unhappy difficul- 
ties which have attended the organization of that body, so 
perfectly fair and reasonable that we shall not only regret but 
marvel to hear that it is rejected. The substance of it is as 
follows : 

1. Both Speakers (Hopkins and Cunningham) to resign 
simultaneously, and the Members whose seats are in dispute 
to stand back and allow the ninety-two undoubted Members 
lo organize the House anew. 

2. A special law to be forthwith passed for an investigation 
of the Philadelphia County Election, to determine who are 
really entitled to seats from that County. Or, if the other 
party choose, both sets to resign, and a new election to be 
held in that County. 

3. No legislation of a party character to be attempted, and 
no election of a U. S. Senator or State Treasurer to be under- 
taken until the Philadelphia affair has been defimtely settled. 

4. In case of the resignation aforesaid, the Legislature to 
adjourn over to the 9th of January (which is customary) and 
then elect a Speaker, appoint Committees, &c., for the Session. 

As this proposition virtually surrenders every thing to the 
Administration party, putting the organization of the House 
the control of the contested Elections, &c., completely in their 
hands, we do not see how they can be justified in rejecting it 


|| A fearful responsibility will rest upon those by whose coun 


cils or influence any reasonable proposition of compromise is 
rejected under the perilous circumstances which exist. But 
this one seems more than reasonable—it is extremely liberal 
and should be abundantly satisfactory. 

Later.—The Senate on Monday receded from all its ground, 
and, by a vote of 17 to 16, determined to recognize the Van 
Buren organization of the House. Of course, four Whig 
Members turned a somerset—viz: Messrs. Strohm of Lancas 
ter, Miller of City, Michler of Northampton, and McConkey 
of York. They considered that the accessian of Messrs. But 
ler, Sturdevant and Montelius to the Van Buren House gave 
it a quorum of undoubted Members, and thereby rendered it 
the true House. They had voted directly adverse to this only 
four days before. It is understood that some stipulations had 





accused of resisting a proposition to prevent frauds and punish 
defaulters, then the contrivance is unworthy a statesman of 
the conceded talents of Mr. Wright. 

If we have been able correctly to understand this bill, it is 
intended to allow the receipt of Bank Notes by the Collectors 
of Revenue, but to require that every such note shall be in- 
stantly presented to the Bank and the specie drawn upon it. 
This specie is to be paid out to the public creditors, but if 





been entered into between them and the Van Buren House, 
but we know not what they amount to—probably not much. 
If this shall prove to be the end of this deplorable business, 
we shall rejoice. The moral of the whole drama is not very 
favorable to the supremacy of law and order. 

It is reported that a part of the Whig Members of each 








any considerable surplus shall accumulate on hand, the officer 


House will go home and leave the Legislature as now organ} 
ized to go ahead after its own fashion. 
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Oxn10.—The votes cast for Members of Congress at the 
October Election in this State have been canvassed by the 
Legislature. The aggregates are as follows : 

Districts, Adm.Candidates. Vote. Whig Candidates. Vote. 
I. Alexander Duncan* 4,572 Nath.G. Pendleton. 4,396 
II. John B. Weller*...4,877 John Beers....+-+-4,010 
III. William Sawyer ..7,368 Patrick G. Goode*.7,589 
‘ ttering.....ee. 24 ThomasCorwin” ..5,866 
V. William Doan* ...4,543 David Fisher .....3,479 
VI. Isaiah Morris ....4,337 Calvary Morris*. ..5,321 
- Allen Latham ....4,658 William Key Bond* 4,834 
- Joseph McElvain .6,552 Joseph Ridgway*..6,916 
. William Medill ad -6,792 John M. Creed. 0023729 
X. Roland Brown....5,040 Samson Mason”. ..6,997 
« Isaac Parrish*....4,592 James Alexander .. 4,220 
- Jonathan Taylor* .5,668 Alexander Harper.5,347 
. D. P. Leadbetter* 7,515 James S. Irvine ...5,555 
- George Sweeney *.8,601 Joseph M. Root. ..6,354 
- John W. Willey ..7,558 John W. Allen*...8,800 
XVI. —— Bissell......5,556 J. R. Giddings*...7,581 
XVII. J. Hastings*......4,925 Charles D. Coffin..4,349 
XVIII. D.A.Starkweather"6,154 H. B. Wellman ...4,010 
XIX. H. Swearingen* ..4,036 Samuel Stokeley ..3,689 


*Elected. Total Adm...103,468 Whig. .... 103,042 
Adm. maj. on Congress, 426. 


It will be seen, however, that there was no Adm. candidate 
in the Fourth or Warren District, which doubtless reduces 
the vote on that side some 3,000 votes. The true Adm. ma- 
jority in the State is probably about 5,000, as the vote for 
Governor would indicate. 

The Ohio Legislature has elected some Judges where va- 
cancies occur—turning out the Whig President Judge of the 
Cincinnati Circuit, O. M. Spencer, and putting N. C. Read, 
Adm., in his place, by a clean and full party vote—57 to 51. 
In cases where there are no Whig incumbents, the Adminis- 
tration candidates walk over the course. 

Later.—The Election of U. S. Senator, which has excited 
much interest, was consummated on the 20th. Hen. Bensa- 
min Tappan is the man upon whom the mantle of Senator 
Morris has descended. The vote stood— 


For Benjamin Tappan, Adm. .....esecscecececees 57 
“ Thomas Ewing, Whig....... ceccccceed0 
7 DG TE, Gb csnccanesecsasanceocces 5 


So Mr. Tappan was elected by a majority of 6, receiving the 
full vote of his party—every Member of each House being 
present. There were a multitude of aspirants for the station 
from the ranks of the Administration party—among them 
Thomas Morris, (incumbent,) John A. Bryan, (State Au- 
ditor,) Gen. Robert T. Lytle, &c. &c. We believe the office 
has been right worthily bestowed. A story that Judge Tap- 
pan is an Abolitionist, (which probably arose from the simi- 
larity of his name to that of the Tappans of this city, to whom 
‘we understand him to be nearly related,) has been peremp- 
torily contradicted byhim. He has been a pillar of the party 
to which he owes his elevation from its first formation in Ohio. 

—By the way, a writer in the Columbus ‘Statesman’ as- 
serts with much temper, and as though it were a matter of 
great consequence, that Mr. John A. Bryan, Auditor of that 
State, was among the foremost to denounce Mr. J. Q. Adams’s 
election to the Presidency by the House, and in “ searching 
out the eld landmarks and organizing the Democracy for ac- | 
tion” —and a lot more of this sort. Now the factis, that this 


eeeeeee 





Director. The ‘Indiana Democrat’ (Adm.) says the Bank 
is now altogether in the hands of Whigs, and hopes it will 
always remain so. 





ILL1No1s.—We believe there is practically an Administra- 
tion majority in the new Legislature of this State. Several 
Members are more or less Conservative in their views, and it 
it is not probable that resolutions approving the Sub-Treasury 
Bill could be carried, but on other matters we think the ma- 
jority is on that side. The Special Elections, of which sev- 
eral have been held since August, have added two or three 
votes to the Administration strength, so that the Senate ap- 
pears to stand about 20 Whig, 19 Adm., 1 Conservative, and 
the House 46 Adm. to 40 Whig and 4 Conservative. Some 
solicitude is felt with regard to the new Board of Canal Com- 
missioners, &c., who are to be chosen by Joint Ballot. It is 
thought that if the Conservatives act thoroughly with the 
Whigs, a new Board will be chosen by them. We shall see. 
The official vote for Governor and Lieutenant is as follows: 
GovERNor. Lieut. GoveRNor. 

Thomas Carlin.. Adm.30,517 Stinson H. Anderson.30,335 
Cyrus Edwards. Whig.29,629 Wm. H. Davidson. ..28,718 

Carlin’s majority....888 Anderson’s ....+. 1,619 
The Governor and Lieutenant were inaugurated with great 
parade on the 8th. Gov. Carlin’s Inaugural contains nothing 
of marked interest. It is briefly ferocious against a National 
Bank, &c., but is devoted mainly to the Internal Improye- 
ments and other concerns of the State. 





Soutn Carorina-—The House of Representatives of this 
State has passed a series of resolutions approving the Sub- 
Treasury Scheme. They are vague in their character, and 
make no allusion to the Exaction of Specie, which was rot 
long since the very essence of the plan in the eyes of Carolina. 
The following are the resolutions : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Legislature, it is ex- 
pedient that the Revenues of the Federal Government be so 
collected as ultimately to sever the Government from all con- 
nection with the Banks.—Yeas 108; Nays 7. 

Resolved, Tha‘, in the opinion of this Legislature, the 
Revenues of the Federal Government should be so deposited, 
kept and disbursed, as not to be connected with or used in 
Banking operations.—Yeas 113; Nays 2. 

Resolved, That it would be unconstitutional to incorporate 
a National Bank. Yeas 107; Nays 7. 

Resolved, That it would be inexpedient and dangerous to 
incorporate a National Bank.—Yeas 112; Nays 3. 

Onsending the resolutions to the Senate—Yeas 103; Nays 10. 





Grorc1a.—The Milledgeville Journal asserts that the pres- 
ent Legislature of Georgia stands in joint ballot 138 ‘ State 
Rights,’ (Whig,) to 134 ‘ Union,’ (Van Buren.) A new ap- 
portionment is to be made this winter on the strength of the 
new Census; and if no reduction and no political change take 
place, there will be an addition of 12 ‘State Rights’ and 15 
‘Union’ Members, making the Legislature 150 S. R. to 149 
‘Union.’ 

The Legislature has been intent upon the Currency Ques- 
tion for some time past. A great variety of resolutions on the 
subject have been offered and rejected, and finally one series 
has been adopted by the House. Two sets of Sub-Treasury 
Resolutions have been voted down in the Senate—the last hy 





same Mr. Bryan was Editor of a small Adams paper in this 
State up to and after the Presidential Election of 1828. If 
we understand the intended import of the language quoted 
above, this fact is in direct conflict with the writer’s confident 
assertions. 





Inprana.—Hon. A. S. White’s name was only brought 
forward as a candidate for U. S. Senator on the thirty-second 
ballot, when he received two votes. The next time he had | 
19, the third 28, the fourth 52, and the fifth 75, and was | 
chosen. The contest had been between the friends of Ex- | 
Gov. Neble and Col. Thomas Blake, both veteran and staunch | 
Whigs. Mr. Blake was in Congress some ten years ago.— | 
Mr. White is a young man from Orange County in this State. 
Col. Blake at one time had 67 votes—lacking but 6 of an 
election; and both he and Gov. Noble had over 60 on several 
ballots. The Administration vote was much lighter than we 
had been led to believe it would be. The vote was taken 
viva voce, or, a3 it may be rendered in the Yankee, ‘ by word 
of mouth,’ throughout. 

The Legislature on the 14th elected Mr. Merrill President 





a vote of 40 to 39. Those which passed the House were car- 
ried by 99 to 92. They recommend the keeping of the Reve- 
nue of the Nation separate from the discounts and resources 
of Banks—in other words, they repudiate the late Pet Bank 
System—but discard the Specie Exaction of the proper Sub- 
Treasury Scheme. We presume they will be concurred in by 
the Senate. 





AtabamMa.—Goy. Bagby’s Message is a document of mod- 
erate length, and treats almost exclusively of domestic affairs. 
It has the eustomary growl at Mr. Nicholas Biddle’s Bank 
and at any National Bank, but merely alludes to the “‘ Con- 
stitutional Treasury” plan to claim a majority of the State in 
its favor. It denies to the General Government all control 





or supervision over the Currency, but is warmly in favor of 
State Banks. It recommends some Reform in the manage- 
ment of those Banks which are under the direct control of the 
State Government, and takes strong ground in opposition to 
absolutely “free” or Wild Cat Banking, of which the State 
has recently had some experience. 

We believe no doubt is entertained that the new Legisla- 

















of the State Bank of Indiana, and Mr. Robert Morrison a 


lature is Administration, ‘and therefore in favor of some sort 


of “ Divorce of Bank and Stste,” notwithstanding the cles. 
tion of Mr. McClung as Speaker, who is a * White’ and 
Special Deposite man. Mr. Calhoun, the President of the 
Senate, is nephew of Hon. John C. Calhoun, and concurs 
with him generally in politics. He represents a Whig County, 
as Mr. McClung does an Administration one. Both of them 
have been elected by the Legislature, as well as by the People, 
on account of their presumed ability and superior fitness for 
the stations assigned them. We doubt whether Mr. Calhoun 
will be found an advocate of the Sub-Treasury Bill if the 
Specie Clause is omitted. 





Mississ1pPi1.—We believe the new Legislature of this 
State convenes at Jackson en Monday next. Each political 
party will hold a strong State Convention within the month, 
to organize for the ensuing campaign, nominate candidates for 
Congress, &c. &c. Hon. J. F. H. Claiborne will probably 
be one of the Adm. candidates. Messrs. Prentiss and Won 
positively decline a reélection. 

The election of a U. S. Senator for the ensuing six years 
excites much interest. The contending parties are so ni 
balanced that it is yet impossible to tell which has the better 
chance. There certainly was an Administration majority last 
winter, but there have been and are to be twenty Member 
chosen to fill vacancies which have since occurred, and it js 
admitted that the Whigs have gained. (So say‘ The Missi» 
sippian’ and Hon. Thos, H. Williams in his letter accepting 
a temporary appointment from the Governor.) It is not prob 
able that Mr. W.’s seat for the present session will be dis 
turbed by a new election. 

‘The Mississippian’ (Adm.) admits the election of Whig 
Members from the Counties of Noxubee, Lowndes, Kemper, 
2 from Vicksburg, and a Senator from Kemper, and claims 
Adm. Members fr »m Choctaw, Marshall, Winston, Koahoma, 
and a Senator from Lawrence. Noxubee and Kemper have 
been always and Lowndes usually Administration heretofore, 
and the Whig vote generally has increased. Two Adm. Mem 
bers from Capiah have resigned and appealed to a new elec 
tion, on being virtually instructed to vote for a Whig U.§, 
Senator. One Member is also to be chosen te fill a vacancy 
from Octibbeha and one from Yazoo. The Mississippian 
says that these elections will determine the future character 
of the Legislature, and urges its party to spare no exertion 
to carry them. 

Hon. A. L. Bingaman of Natchez is spoken of for Senator 
by the Whigs, and so is a Mr. Henderson. Mr. Williams, 
the pro tem. ircumbent, is named on the other side, and also 
Ex-Chancellor Quitman, a Calhoun Sub-Treasury man, late 
of the Whig party. Where the ::ival parties are so nicely 
balanced, it is probable that whoever can unite the most votes 
will be taken up, with little regard to other considerations. 


A Painful Rumor.—The Baltimore Chronicle of Thur 
day contains the following report implicating one of our cou- 
try’s most distinguished sons as a Defaulter and Peculator! 
What are we coming to? 

From the Baltimore Chronicle. 

Governor Cass.—The high respect we have always enter 
tained for Governor Cass, our Minister at Paris, has induced 
us to receive with many grains of allowance the rumors which 
have for sometime filled the papers, of his defalcation to the 
Government. We have observed, however, that the truth of 
these rumors was pertinaciously insisted upon, and we last 
night received a letter from a private source at Washi 
of undoubted authenticity. which leaves us little ground for 
hoping, as we have most sincerely hoped, that the Governor 
had not soiled his hands with the public treasure. Who, after 
this, is to be trusted? 

Private Correspondence of the Editor of the Chronicle. 

There is some reason to believe that Governor Cass is U 
volved in extensive frauds upon the public Treasury. He is 
involved certainly to this extent—that a vast deficiency bes 
has been discovered in his department, and under such ci 
cumstances that he must be responsible for it, unless the late 
President should “take the responsibility” of all defaleations 
upon himself—or unless it should be determined to throw all 
the blame for the frauds upon subordinate officers. 

The discoveries of which I speak are now acknowledged 
have been made. The matter no longer rests on rumor. 
officers of the War Department openly speak of it. 


New-Yorx.—We have omitted to state that the corrected 
Official Returns of the last Election in this State give Me 
Seward 10,421 majority in the aggregate, instead of 10 
as stated if the table we published. ‘ The material emer? 
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eed in giving Gov. Marcy 1539 instead of 1439 votes in 
a County. We detected and corrected this in the 
County statement, but did not follow it into the District and 
Total votes, supposing it a merely typographical mistake of 


the Evening Journal, from which 


we copied. It is not worth 


ishing the Votes by Counties for. The following is 


the vote for Governorjby Senate Districts: 
1 





838. 1834. 

. Marcy. Bradish, Tracy. Seward. Marcy. 

Ditties r373 92,634..22,329 22,892,.18,863 21,674 
11.,23,210 24,588..23,122 24,642..17,965 25,077 

111,.24,466 24,533..24,514 24,583..21,131 24,941 
1V..24,366 23,665..24,482 23,664..21,977 23,649 

V..21,755 23,706..22,584 23,753..20,885 24,415 

V1..24,360 23,166..24,360 23,232..21,083 22,837 

VII.,24,321 22,811..24,386 22,847..21,717 22,446 
VIII..27,031 17,358..27,147 17,399..25,437 16,858 
Total.. 192.882 182,461 192,925 182,942 169,008 181,900 


Maj. Seward. 10,421; Bradish, 9,983; Marcy, 12,892. 
There are a good many scattering votes forGovernor, prin- 
cipally cast by Abolitionists for Gerrit Smith, Arthur Tappan, 


William Jay, Alvan Stewart, &e. 


There are also a consider- 


sble number cast for Lieutenant Governor by Whigs who dis- 
liked the Anti-Slavery sentiments expressed by Mr. Bradish. 
The votes for Senator and Congress are as follows: 

Whig Candidates. SENATE. Adm. Candidates. 


1. Gabriel Furman* ..23,398 
Il. Eben. Lounsberry..23,256 


Ill. Harvey Watson . ..24,516 
IV. Bethuel Peck *....24,185 


V. Jona. D. Ledyard..21,311 


VL Alvah Hunt*......24,324 
VII. Robt. C. Nicholas* 24,129 
VIII. Henry Hawkins* ..26,711 


Total Whig vote..... 191,830 


Minth. Tompkins. 22,731 
Daniel Johnson* ..24,524 
Alonzo C. Paige* .24,563 
Hiram Barber ...23,244 
Joseph Clark* ...23,645 
Ebenezer Mack ..23,025 
Chester Loomis. . 22,428 
Addison Gardiner 17,360 


Total Adm. ..181,530 


Whig majority in the State on Senate, 10,300. 
5 Whig, 3 Adm. Senators elected ; old Senators ‘olding over, 
15 Adm. 9 Whig; total, 18 Adm. 14 Whig; 4 Adm. maj. 
Assembly... ...86 Whig; 42 Adm.......44 Whig majority. 


In joint ballot.. 100 Whig ; 60 


Dis. Whig Candidates.) CONGRESS, 


1, Nathaniel Miller ....3,776 
9, John S. Gurnee. ....3,756 
3. Ogden Hoffman*. ..20,577 
“ M. Grinnell* .20,563 
“ Edw. Curtis* .20,453 
“ Jas. Monroe* 20,454 
4. Joshua W. Bowron... 4,203 
5. Charles Johnston* ..5,262 
6. Thomas McKissock .3,978 
7. Rufus Palen*.......5,453 
8. Mitchell Sanford ....9,502 
“ Robert Dorlon..9,469 
. Hiram P. Hunt*....5,483 
10. Daniel D. Barnard *.5,680 
ll. Anson Brown*......5,401 
12. David Russell*.....4,346 
13. T. A. Tomlinson .... 4,436 
14. Henry V. Rensselaer 4,663 
15. Peter J. Wagner*...4,491 
16. Seth Miller ........3,835 
17. Henry Fitzhugh ....8,592 
“ C. P. Kirkland. 8,362 
18. Thos. C. Chittenden” 4,989 
19. William H. Averill... 4,216 
20. Erastus Root.......4,284 
21, John C. Clark*.....3,908 
&. William A. Ely..... 8,757 
“ John Miller ...8,725 





A. Lawrence Foster .9,056 
VictoryBirdseye 9,015 

Christopher Morgan* 4,631 
. John M. Holley ....5,670 
Francis Granger* . .. 4,233 
Thomas A. Johnson .5,182 
- Thomas Kempshall* 5,476 
Seth M. Gates* ....6,033 
' Luther C. Peck*....6,521 
- Richard P. Marvin* .7,053 
32. Millard Fillmore*. --9,414 
33. Charles F. Mitchell*. 4,690 


_ Total Whig vote. 193,547 


SeeReNSERe -B 


majority on Congress .... 


Adm..40 Whig majority. 


Adm. Candidates. 
Thomas B. Jackson* 4,896 
J. De la Montanya*.. 4,405 
John McKeon ..... 19,287 
C.C.Cambrlg. 19,205 

I. L. Varian.. 19,206 

Ely Moore. .. 18,843 
Gouverneur Kemble* . 4,986 
Obadiah Titus ......4,645 
Nathaniel Jones*.... 4,184 
Anthony Hasbrouck .4,615 
John Ely*....++++++9,668 
A. Vanderpoel* 9,658 
Henry Vail......... 4,909 
Albert Gallup.......5,145 
Nicholas Hill, jr.....5,028 
John Williams, jr.. ..2,671 
Augustus C. Hand*.. 4,480 
John Fine*......2..4,756 
David F. Sacia......4,441 
Andrew W. Doig*. ..5,043 
David P. Brewster* ..9,395 
John G. Floyd*.9,286 
Isaac H. Bronson . .. 4,309 
John H. Prentiss*. ..4,724 
Judson Allen* ......5,072 
John Clapp ..-. .+--3,563 
Amasa Dana* ......9,157 
S. B. Leonard* .9,152 
Nehemiah H. Earll*..9,189 
Edward Rogers* 9,099 
William H. Noble.... 4,464 
Theron R. Strong* ..5,824 


Jared Willson ......3,083) 


Me-edith Mallory*. ..5,438 
Henry R. Selden.... 4,441 
William Mitchell....3,202 
CalvinT.Chamberlain 4,763 
Chas. H. S. Williams 5,198 
George P. Barker. ..2,831 
Henry R. Curtis ....3,840 


Total Adm. vote. 181,652 
Se Acer Ri 


“Elected. 21 Whigs, 19 Van Buren men elected. 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 
The following is a complete list of the Members of the next 


bers of 
SENA 


re. The new Members of the Senate, and the Mem- 
the last Assembly, are in Jéalics. 


TE. 
First District: Henry Floyd Jones,* Frederick A Tall- 
Phi Gulian C. Verplanck, Gabriel Furman. 
Hens? District: John Hunter,* Henry H. Vgn Dyck," 


tary A. Livingston 


» Daniel Johnson.* 


Tuirp District: James Powers,* Noadiah Johnson,* 
Edward P. Livingston,* Alonzo C. Paige,* 

Fourts District: David Spraker,* Samuel Young,* Mar- 
tin Lee, Bethuel Peck. 

Firtx District: Micah Sterling,” David Wager,* Avery 
Skinner,* Joseph Clark.* 

Sixra District: George Huntington,* Daniel S. Dickin- 
son,* Laurens Hull, Aloah Hunt. 

Seventu District; John Beardsley,* Samuel L. Ed- 
wards,” John Maynard, Robert C. Nicholas. 

E1cutu District: Chauncey J. Fox, Samuel Works, Wm. 
A. Moseley, Henry Hawkins. 

Administration 18 ; Opposition 14. 
HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 

Atsany: John Davis, James S. Lowe, Rufus Watson. 

ALLEGANY: William Welch, Seth H. Pratt. 

Broome: John Stoughton. 

Cattaravucus: George A. S. Crooker, Hollis Scott. 

Caxuca: Henry R. Filley, Nathan G. Morgan, John 
McIntosh. 

CuauTauque: Abner Lewis, Waterman Ellsworth, Tim- 
othy Judson. 

Cuemune: Jonathan P. Couch.* 

Cuenanco: Demas Hubbard, jr., Josiah G. Olney, Sam- 
uel Drew. 

Cuinton: Abijah North.* 

Cotumpia: Henry Hogeboom,* Harry Cornwell,* Peter 
R. Livingston. 

CortLanpd: George Isaacs, George S. Green. 

Detaware: Jonas More,* Ichabod Bartlett,* 

Dutcuess: Jacob Sisson, Henry Conklin, Daniel Toffey. 

Erit: Jacob A. Barker, Henry Johnson, Truman Cary. 

Essex: Gideon Hammond. 

FRANKLIN: Asa Hascall. 

GeneEsEE: John Head, Andrew H. Green, Alva Jeffer- 
son, Horace Healy. 

Greene: Platt Adams,* Thomas B. Cook. 

Herkimer: Benjamin Carver,* Atwater Cook, jr.* 

Jerren:on: Philip P. Gaige, Charles E. Clarke, Calvin 
Clark. 

Kines: Jeremiah Lott,* Cornelius Bergen. 

Lewis: Sanford Coe.* 

Livineston: George W. Patterson, Elias Clark. 

Mapison: Friend Barnard,* Benj. Enos,* Uriah Leland.* 

Monror: William S. Bishop, John P. Stull, Henry P. 
Norton. 

Montecomery: Isaac Jackson,* Isaac Frost.* 

Futton: James Yauney.* 

New York: Alfred Carhart, Geo. W. Bruen, Loring D. 
Chapin, Heman W. Childs, Thos. J. Doyle, Noah Cook, 
John I. Labagh, Thos. McElrath, Samuel T. McKinney, 
John B. Scoles, Frederick Pentz, Geo. Zabriskie, Stephen 
Potter. 

NiaGara: Davis Hurd, Peter B. Porter, jr. 

Oneiwa: Jesse Armstrong,* Israel Stoddard,* Amasa S. 
Newberry,* Ward Hunt.* 

OnonpvaGa; James R. Lawrence, Phares Gould, Azariah 
Smith, James L. Voorhees. 

Ontario: Henry W. Taylor, Augustus Sawyer, Z. Bar- 
ton Stout. 

OranGE: Edward Blake,* Robert Denniston,* Joseph 
Slaughter. 

Ortreans: Horatio Reed. 

Oswrco: Samuel Hawley,* E. B. Judson. 

Orsrco: Levi S. Chatfield,* Daniel Gilchrist,* Jonathan 
W. Brewer.* 

Putnam: Herman R. Stephens.* 

Queens: Elias Hicks.* 

RenssEvarr: Day O. Kellogg, Richard P. Herrick, Gideon 
Reynolds. 

Ricumonp: Israel Oakley. 

Rocktanp: Benjamin Blackledge.* 

Sr. Lawrence: Myron G. Peck,” Asa Sprague.* 

Saratoca: Calvin Wheeler, John Stewart. 

Scuenectapa: Stlas H. Marsh. 

Scnonartx: George F. Fox,” Harvey Bliss.* 

Seneca: Gardiner Wells.* 

Srevsen: Johnson N. Reynolds,* Andrew G. Chatfield,* 
Abm.: M. Lybolt.* 

SuFFOLK: Joshuk B. Smith,* J. Wickham Case.* 

Suttivan: William F. Broadhead.* 

Tioga: Wright Dunham.* 

Tomrxins; Jesse McKinney, David Bower. 

Utster: Jacob H. Dewitt, Henry C. Hornbeck. 

Warren: William Griffing. 

Wasuincton: Salmon Axtell, Jesse S. Leigh. 

Wayne: Thomas Armstrong,” Ambrose Salisbury.* 

WestcuEster: Joseph Strong,* Samuel B. Ferris.* 

Yates: Miles Benham. 

Administration 46 ; Opposition 82. 
* Administration men. The rest are ofthe Opposition. 





Hon. Linn Banks, who was elected to Congress from Mr. 
Patton’s old District, Virginia, last winter, by 14 majority, is 
in the field for next April, opposed by James F. Slaughter, 
Whig. Mr. Wm. Smith indicates an anxiety to become a 





supernumerary candidate on,the Administration side. 





From the Globe of Saturday Evening. 

Asstract or Mr. Wricut’s New Treasury Bit “more effectually 
to prevent frauds in the collection, — , transfer and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, and to punis public de ers.” 

1, That all moneys collected in the District of Columbia b 
collectors, postmasters, district attorney, marshal and cle 
of the district court, &c., shall be deposited with the Trea- 
surer of the United States. 

2. All moneys, whether from customs or any other source, 
except postages, including all money hitherto collected by the 
collector, district attorney, marshal, and clerk, to be collected 
by the treasurers of ie mints, at Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans, who are also to take and collect bonds for duties. 

3. Cashiers of the customs to be nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, in lieu of the collectors’ 
clerks hitherto acting as cashiers, who are to take and collect 
all bonds, and to collect all other moneys hitherto collected 
by collectors, district attorney, marshal, clerk, &c., except 
postages. Public receiver to be substituted for land receiver at 
St. Louis, to collect all moneys in that district in like manner. 

4. Collectors and receivers in all other districts to collect 
the money for duties, custom-house charges, or lands, and to 
collect any other money, &c. 

5. Collectors at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charles 
ton and New Orleans, to be denominated supervisors of the 
customs, to discharge the duties of collectors, but to receive 
no money. 

6. Supervisors of the customs, district attorneys, marshal 
and clerks, within the districts of Boston, New York, Charles- 
ton, Philadelphia, New Orleans, or St. Louis, prohibited from 
receiving any money. 

7. No public money to be retained as heretofore by any 
officer for any purpose whatever. Every payment and ex- 
| penditure, of every description, to be hereafter paid through 
| warrants from the Treasury and regula: appropriations. 

8. Public money to be credited at once to the. Treasurer of 
the United States whenever received, and not as heretofore to 
be placed to the credit of the collectors and receivers, and 
each depository to make returns to the secretary, first comp- 
troller and treasurer of the United States, and to furnish 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly returns—the latter within one 
month of the end of each quarter. 

9. Warrants to disbursing officers not to be issued till neces- 
sary to meet expenditures. Disbursing officers to deposite 
their money in some depository, to be designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Such depository to make to him and 
to the head of the Department under whose direction the ex- 
penditure is made, monthly statements of the accounts of the 
disbursing officer. 

10. All supervisors of the custome, all collectors or survey- 
ors, naval ofhcers, registers of the land offices, district attor- 
neys, marshals and clerks of the United States courts, to fur- 
nish the secretary and first comptroller of the Treas«ry, and 
the treasurer, with weekly, monthly, and quarterly returns of 
all moneys received by them, or which ought to be received 
by the receivers of any denomination in their districts, as the 
case may be, and of all bonds, whether complete or not, and 
monthly statements of the bonds in suit. 

11. Cashiers of the customs, public receivers and treasurers 
of the mints, required to furnish weekly, monthly and quar- 
terly statements of all moneys received, of all bonds, and of 
bonds in suit. Quarterly statemeits within one month after 
the end of the quarter. 
|| 12. If the accounts of any officer are not furnished within 
|| one month after the end of the quarter, he shall be dismissed, 
|| unless satisfactory reasons for delay are given to the President. 

13. The same penalty on the accounting officers, if the ac- 
counts are not audited and settled within one month after they 
are received. 

14. The secretary of the Treasury to furnish both Houses, 
on the first Monday in January at every session, with a state- 
ment of the amount to the end of the third quarter of the pre- 
ceding year, of every receiving and disbursing officer, to be 
countersigned by the first comptroller and the treasurer. If 
the accounts are not furnished or not audited, reasons to be 
stated to Congress. 

15. Supervisors, naval officers, and surveyors of the cus- 
toms, to be a check on the cashiers of the customs; registers, 
over land receivers and public receivers; naval officers and 
surveyors over collectors; directors over treasurers of the 
mints; at the close of each quarter to examine their books, 
accounts, and money on hand, and to make a full, accurate, 
and faithful return to the treasury of their condition. 

16. Secretary of the Treasury to cause similar examina- 
tions to be made at any time by the marshal, or district attor- 
ney of the district. 

17. House of Representatives at every session to appoint a 
committee to make similar examinations of any one, or of all, 
the depositories, and to roport to both Houses; and in case 
of defalcation and fraud, to inform the President of the fact. 

18. Officers having charge of the public money, discharge 
every financial duty required of them by law, or by direction 
of the heads of departments, in pursuance of law. 

19 and 20. All public officers, whether receiving the public: 
money, or directed to make returns of the revenue, to givee 
ample bonds for the faithful discharge of their duties. 

21. Receivers of the public money within the district to pay 
it over weekly, or oftener, as the secretary may direct, to the 
treasurer. 
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22. Secretary to withdraw balances from the present de- | 
positories, and where banks have been in any way employed, 
ia a manner convenient to them. 

23. Authority to the secretary to transfer the public money 
as the safety of the public money and convenience of the pub- 
lic service may require, and to draw on any one of them as 
may be most proper for the public interest and convenient to 
the public creditor. 

24 and 25. Authorize Special Deposites, except where Spe- 
cial Depositaries are established by this act—in Baaks in 
specie, when the money in the hands of any officer exceeds 

amount of his bond, or when it may be considered unsafe. 

Prescribe the condition and terms of Special Deposite. Bank 
to make no use of any kind of the money. ‘To be under the 

joint control of the Bank and some officer of Government, and | 
not to be drawn upon by warrant, as in other cases, nor with- 
out the express order of the Secretary of the Treasury. Com- 
mission to be allowed for safe-keeping. 

26. In case no Bank to receive Special Deposite, money to 
be transferred to one of the Special Depositaries. 

27. Secretary to make regulations requiring the prompt 
presentation of warrants. 

28. All officers, with Clerks, &c., to keep accurate ac- 
counts; and if any one shall make a fraudulent return of the 
Revenue, or shall use the public money, in any manner what- 
ever, for private purposes, when convicted of either, to be de- 
clared a felon—to be imprisoned for not less than two nor 
more than five years, and to be fined the amount of any such 
fraudulent return, or of the money embezzled. 

29. Any receiving or disbursing officer depositing the pub- 
lic money with Banks, or keeping in his possession Bank 
Notes, and thus enabling any Bank or Banks to become in- | 
debted, directly or indirectly, to the United States, and to | 
discount on any such balance, whether any Bank or Banks | 
shall discount on the same or not, shall be dismissed the pub- 











| 
lic service, and forfeit all compensation due him. | 

30. Salaries: Cashier at New-York, $4000; at Boston, | 
$3000; at Charleston, $3000; Public Receiver at St. Louis, | 
$2500. To take any compensation from persons having busi- | 
ness with these officers. a misdemeanor, and to be punished | 
by fine er imprisonment, or both. | 

31. Secretary authorized to procure temporary p'‘aces of |) 
deposite until the public buildings are finished in Washington, | 
New-York and Boston. 

32. Where the oificers are not already provided with safes | 
er vaults, or both, authority to procure them. Twenty 
thousand dollars appropriated to pay these and any other ex- 
penses arising under the act. 

33. Two Clerks in the Treasurer’s office; two in the 
Cashier’s office at New-York; one at each of the other four 
Special Depositaries—cach to receive $200 per annum, and 
to give sufficient bonds, and to be liuble to all the penalties 
imposed by this act. 

34. All officers to make oath or affirmation to discharge 
their duties faithfully, &c. 

35. All acts or parts of acts, inconsistent with this act, 


repealed. 

Hon. William C. Rives is said by the letter-wziters to 
have taken ground distinctly against the financial policy and 
general course of the Administration.in his recent Speech on | 
some resolutions presented by him to the Senate. So he ap- | 











pears to have been generally understood at Washington. The 
Globe curties him down in the following not very affectionate 


manwer : 

The opposition letter writers have given out, a week 
since, that Mr. Rives was preparing to make a decisive 
demonstration against the Administration. The prophecy 
was verified to-day. Mr. Rives not only took the charge 
of opening and directing the batteries of the enemy on the 


FROM EUROPE. 

By the packet ship Gladiator, Captain Britton, we have 
London dates to the 12th ult.—six days later than our pre-| 
vious advices. The intelligence is not of remarkable in- 
terest. The Cotton Market was firm, the stock in a few 
hands, the sales good, and the prices steady. but there had 
been no essential advance. The prospect was fair, how- 
ever. Grain had slightly declined, but had advanced on 
the Continent. 

The Money Market was steady, and American securities 
sold readily, though there had been no improvement in 
prices. Money was abundant, and business very good. 
The last packet that had arrived from this country brought 
orders for goods to the amount of $500,000. 

We append such items of political intelligence as seem 
most important. There is a rcport of disaffection at Ma- 
drid, and a probable demonstration against the Queen’s 
Government, but it is a mere rumor. 

Lord Durham.—The English papers are filled with com- | 
ments on Lord Durham’s conduct in Canada, and the pro- 
clamation he published when resigning his government. | 
The Tory papers, as might be expected, are indignant be-| 
yond measure with him, and abuse him in no measured 
terms. ‘The Morning Chronicle, which is the organ of the | 
Administration, also finds fault with his Lordship’s conduct | 
in taking, as it says, such a hasty and undignitied way of | 
abandoning his government. Several of the Whig or| 
Radical papers, however, defend him; and on the whole, | 
his Lordship seems to have a pretty equal share of praise’ 
and blame for his conduct, during his short career of go-' 
vernment in Canada. [Jour. of Commerce. 

An English Fleet sailed for South America.—We per-| 
ceive by the following paragraph from the London Morn-| 
ing Chronicle, that the English government had sent a fleet | 
to South America, and that some of the French Journals | 
have expressed uneasiness as to its objects. 

The misconception of some of our French contempora-' 

ries renders it necessary to observe that the English fleet 
which has proceeded to South America has done so with 
the most friendly intentions. Mr. Pakenham is instructed 
upon his arrival to put kimself in immediate and amicable 
relations with the French Admiral. 
Betcium.—By a Flanders mail received yesterday, it 
would appear that the never-ending still-beginning squab- 
ble between Holland and Belgium has arrived at its “ final 
protocol.” We subjoin some extracts, among which this 
event is positively announced : 

Antwerp, Nov. 6.—We find the following article in the 
Commerce Belge of to-day :—‘‘ We are this moment told 
that it was publicly affirmed in the Palais de Justice that} 
the final protocol of the Conference has been received to- 
day. The twenty-four articles are maintained with respect | 
to the territory and to the debt forthe future. ‘The arrears 
due (by Belgium) are remitted. France, England and 
Russia are charged to enforce the strict execution of these 
conditions, if it is not effected voluntarily.” | [Herald. 

Enoianp & Russia.—The latest accounts from Constan- 
tinople, which reach to the 17th instant, contain nothing to 
justify the alarming intelligence communicated a few = 
ago, so very exclusively, by a morning contemporary, who | 
at times appears gifted with the faculty of second sight to a | 
most marvellous extent. There is one way certainly of | 
insuring a priority of intelligence, and a lucky guess now | 
and then is apt to tempt to the renewal of the venture ; but | 
at present, even were Russia disposed to hazard a war with | 
England. the season. we are inclined to believe, is now so | 

















Administration, but gave a pledge of his earnest, and, as 
Mr. Tallmadge would express it, ‘‘ uncompromising hos- 
tility te Martin Van Buren,” by the direct attacks on the 
President himself. Mr. Rives has greatly relieved many 
worthy friends by this act, from the doubts in which they 
were involved by his repeated declarations that he only 
differed from bis Republican brethren on a single measure. 
He has new not only joined the opposition heartily, but is 
put in front of their battle. Mr. Clay’s colleague, Mr. 
Crittenden, was prompt to follow and sustain Mr. Rives— 
defended his consistency—vouched for his patriotism, and, 
while he justified all his invective, with characteristic humor, 
softened the philippic of his too eager ally, by throwing a 
little pleasant sarcarsin into the debate. There was a per- 
fect understanding between these gentlemen as to the re- 
spective parts they were to enact; for we observed that 
when Mr. Crittenden, without naming the passage he 
wished to consult in the voluminous report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and without being able to find it, was 
premptly furnished with the document opened for him at 
the page by Mr. Rives. This, we imagme, was conned 
over at the half-way house, before the companions took up 
their journey together for the place of common ‘orGlobe 

obe 











Gen. Harrison, says report, has not definitively accepted 


far advanced that a Russian fleet passing the Bosphorus 
would be forced to winter in the Mediterranean, or to take 
aud keep Constantinople, for in case of an unsuccessful 
engagement with the English, the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea might easily be frozen up before their ships 
could return thither. There will be no war this winter. | 
This is our firm persuasion. And this time next year, we | 
trust, we shall have the same consoling prospect before us. | 
[London Courier. 
France.—The Moniteur publishes a royal ordonance con- 
vening the Chambers for the 17th of December next, being 
about a week earlier than had originally been contemplated. 
There appears, says an English paper, no very pressing rea 
son for this anticipation of the ordinary period of convocation, 
but that there was one cannot be doubted. The Government ; 
relied, it was belivved, upon being able to announce the set- | 
tlement of the Mexican question in the King’s Speech, as 
“ one of the coups de theatre with which that discourse is 
sure to be loaded.” Independently of the state of foreign 
politics, embracing the relations of France with Persia, Tur- 











key, Egypt, Russia, Austria, Italy, (Ancona,) Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, and South America, and the Hollando-Bel- 
gic question, there were many domestic matters, it is said, 
that would engage the attention of the Chambers. Among 
these were the questions of electoral reform, of the liberty of 
the press, of beet-root and colonial sugar, the final settlement 





the Anti-Masonic nomination for the Presidency. 


with Mexico and Buenos Ayres, commercial intercoy 
Great Britain, the affairs of Louis Bonaparte, the o 
of the Five Per Cents., the entire railroad system a 
for the Duke de Nemours, , 
Count de Paris. 

Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce, 


; Lonpon, Octo 
Most important news has arrived from In rte 


sand British troops were en route for the Northern 


Government of Calcutta. It was rumored that 
been made from Herat, and that the “pe: 


Russian officer of high rank. It is owing to this si 
the British Minister has withdrawn from Persia, 
Schah has only been induced to sit down before 


was intended to advance. 
63° 14’ E., and the capital of Ariana 


bul, Bockhara, Persia, 


ron. and assafceetida. 





the 30th ultimo, a sanguinary battle took 


was shot immediately after his capture. 


treaty of Vera Cruz. 





received at New Orleans. The new President, Gen. 
was sworn into office on the 10th instant. 


ants in the towns above Laredo, on the Rio Grande, 


manner. 


awed by a military force continues true to the Central 
ment. 
frontiers, and are concentrating upon the coast. 








or before the Ist of June, 1839. 





Whig. 


dull chance for Mr. D. 





at this port from Batavia, we learn that the ship 


E. N. E. from Pulo Dapour, 
went to pieces four days afterwards. The damaged 


Batavia for $17,000. 
brought to this port in the Aurelius. The Mandarin 
cargo were valued at $200,000. Capt. Symonds, of 
came passenger in the Aurelius. 
thirteen offices, in sums of $25,000 to $5,000. 





master at Wythe Court House, to the editors of the V1 
sayst—I stop the mail to inform you that o 

town is in ashes. The fire broke out about 4 0’ 
morning.—We are in great confusion. Many of the 
are without houses to which to take their families. 
cannot be estimated. Comparatively it is greater 
which resulted from the fires in New York and 








France in Algiers, the trial of Gen. Brossard, the quarrel 
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dia. Thirty thou. 


to join fifty thousand under, and belonging to Kunjees Sin 
who had expressed the most friendly disposition toward 
garri met fad 

son 1 
slaying two thousand of the besiegers, among when ng 


lege that 
Leoge the 
instigation of Russia, whose designs upon British ae 


Herat is in lat. 34° 19’ N 


] _and the It is situated ing 
spacious plain, girt with lofty mountains of surpassing fertility 
and contains 100,000 inhabitants. The principal trade of Ca. 
L Cashmere and Hindostan, is centred 
in Herat, and its commerce consists in shawls, indigo 

muslins, leather, Tartary skins, tea, china, broadcloth ‘ 
per, pepper, sugar-candy, aad dates. Its staple is silk, saf 


From the N. O. Courier, 

Latest From Mexico.—The statement which haya § 
ed yesterday, relative to the interesting troubles in Mexj 

are confirmed by the arrival, this morning, of the schr, Sanh 
Ann, Capt. Bontemps, from Tampico. It appears, that 
place at Tampico 
between the adkerents of the government and its troops, and 
the federalists, commanded by General Urrea, in which the 
former were defeated, and with the loss of 500 men killed and 
wounded. Among the prisoners taken by the federalists, was 
Gen. Pedra, the commander of the government troops, who 


The federal government had refused to acknowledge the 


Texas.—Advices from Houston to the 14th inst. have been 


Lamar, 


The Camanches 


have committed some depredations recently upon the inhabit 


and are 


represented to have treated their prisoners in a most cre 


The Houston Telegraph on the author ofa letter from Bexar, 
states that several parties of traders have recently arrived in 
that city from the Rio Grande, who have brought the intelli 
gence that a number of States and cities of Mexico have de 
clared for federalism: among them Tampico, Metamora, 
Montelora, Santa Marina, Vera Cruz, Zacatecas, Durango, 
Puebla, Jalapa, and Guadalaxara. Monterray being over 


govern- 


Most of the troops have been withdrawn from the 


Lower Canapa.—The remonstrance of the Quebec er 
chants, against the exaction of specie for duties, during the 
suspension of specie payments, has resulted in a permission 
to renew their bonds, bank notes to the amount being depost- 
ed as security, and these notes to be redeemed in specie om 


Hon. Hopkins L. Turney, Adm., M. C. from Tennessee, 
is to be opposed at the next election by Thomas Dibbrell,« 
This is the Fifth District, which consists of the 
Counties of Franklin, Warren, White, Overton and Fentress, 
and which gave in ’36 for Van Buren 3,035 and for White 
2,008 votes. It gave for Governor last year for Armstrong, 
V. B. 3,668, and for Cannon, Whig, 2,806 votes. Rathers 


Loss of Ship Mandarin, of Salem.—By the ship Aurelis 
Symonds, of Salem, from Canton for Boston or New York, 


struck on a shoal or coral reef, about ten miles from Batatis, 
not down in any chart. The ship 


part of 


the cargo, together with the sails, rigging, &c., were sold at 
The residue of her cargo has bee 


and ber 
the M., 


The loss is divided amon 


[ Boston Transcript 
Dreadful Fire.—A letter from E. McGavock, Esq, Po 
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NEW-YORK. 


“i Owing to a blunder of the compositor, the word ‘ Proprietors,’ 
instead of Editors,’ was printed after the names of Horace Greeley 
and Park Benjamin‘in a part of our Quarto Edition last week. Mr. 
park Benjamin is Editor, but not Proprietor of The New-Yorker. 











i Friends who may write on matters requiring the personal at- 
tention of H. Greeley will please address him at Albany during the 
month of January ; ever after, at this city. Ofcourse, all letters re- 
Jating to the business of The New-Yorker wil! be directed to the office, 


as usual. 


++ Atthis season of the year, when a change takes place in the 
spanner of traneporting the Mails on the freezing of our inland waters, 
weare usually overwhelmed with complaints of the failure or mis- 
carriage of our papers. They are less this year than usual, but they 
grestill formidable. Postmasters are requested to give us immediate 
gotice of any failure, and we will remedy it if possible. 











Our Christmas Pastime.—Truly it is a pleasant and 
profitable pastime to sit by the blazing hearth and read what 
the poets, known and unknown, have written concerning the 
geason of Christmas. Many a rare scrap have we in our 
port-folio—many a quaint conceit, many a bright fragment of 
yerse—and we shall please ourselves this cold, gusty evening, 
when all is so dark without and all so cheerful within, to 
string them together, by the light of this shaded lamp and 
the warmth of this pervading blaze, for the amusement and 
edification of the readers of the New-Yorker. 

Winter, in the old wood-cuts, is represented as a decrepid 
man, covered with the snows of eld, clad in tattered gar- 
ments, and shiveringly essaying to warm his bony hands by 
the smoke of moist faggots. 

Hoary and dim and bare and shivering, 

Like a poor almsman, comes the aged Year, 

With kind ‘God save you all, good gentlefolk :’ 

Heap on fresh fuel—make a blazing fire ; 

Bring out a cup of kindness; spread the board— 

And gladden Winter with our cheerfulness. 
Yes! call the old gentleman within doors, away from his ice 
and snows and bitter, piercing blasts, and he will be gar- 
milous and mirth-moving; and, although he be not young, 
orcrowned with rose-wreaths, there is a right honest fresh- 
ness and jollity ebout him that merit a hearty welcome. We 
would have him represented as aged but not too infirm—some- 
thing as the designer might imagine his appearance from this 
sonnet : ‘WINTER. 

‘ This is the eldest of the seasons ; he 

Moves not like Spring, with gradual step, nor grows 

From bud to beauty, but with all his snows 
Comes down at once in hoar antiquity. 

Norains or loud-proclaiming tempests flee 
Before him ; nor unto his time belong 
The suns of Summer nor the charms of song, 
That with May’s gentle smiles agree. 
But he, made perfect in his birth-day cloud, 

Starts into sudden life with scarce a sound, 

And with a tender footstep prints the ground, 

As though to cheat man’s ear; yet while he stays 
He seems, as ‘t were, to prompt our merriest lays, 

And bids the dance and song be long and loud.’ 

Even better still is this grand picture, by old Bamfylde, of 

‘CHRISTMAS. 

‘With footsteps slow, in furry pall yclad, 

His brows enwreathed with holly never sere, 

Old Christmas comes, to close the wained year, 

And aye the shepherd’s heart to make right glad; 
Who, when his teeming flocks are homeward had, 

To blazing hearth repairs and nut-brown beer, 

And views, well pleased, the ruddy prattlers dear 
Hag the grey mongrel—meanwhile maid and lad 
Squabble for roasted crabs. Thee, Sire, we hail, 

Whether thine aged limbs thou dost enshroud 
In vest of snowy white and hoary veil, 

Or wrapp’st thy visage in a sable clond ; 

hee we proclaim with mirth and cheer, nor fail 

To greet thee well with many a carol loud.’ 

The customs of our English ancestors on this happy day of 
fatitude and merriment—this gathering-time of friends and 
Kindred—are related to us, most graphically, by our own Ir- 
ving; and many an author, both ancient and modern—both 
Prose-writer and poet—has well described the doings in cas- 
teandcourt-yard, in bowerand hall. Whistlecraft, a poet ofthis 
‘ge, thus beautifully sets forth the feastings at Christmas as 
— as the days of King Arthur. What a gorgeous re- 

' 
‘The 
great King Arthur made a sumptuous feast, 
And held his Royal Christmas at Carlisle ; 
ther came the vassals, most and least, 
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From every corner of the British Isle ; 
And all were entertained, both man and beast, 

According to their rank, in proper style: 

The steeds were fed and littered in the stable— 
The ladies and the knights sat down to table. 
‘ The bill of fare (as you may well suppose) 

Was suited to those plentiful old times, 
Before our modern luxuries arose, 

With truffles and ragouts and various crimes ; 
And therefore, from the original in prose, 

I shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes: 
They served up salmon, venison and boars 
By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores. 

* Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard ; 

Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine; 
Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan and bustard ; 

Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons—and, in fine, 
Plum-puddings, pan-cakes, apple-pies and custard ; 

And herewithal they drank good Gascon wine, 

With mead and ale and cider of our own; 
For porter, punch and negus were not known. 
‘ All sorts of people there were seen together— 

All sorts of characters—all sorts of dresses : 
The fool with fox’s tail and peacock’s feather ; 

Pilgrims and penitents, and grave burgesses ; 
The country people with their coats of leather; 

Vinters and victuallers with cans and messes; 
Grooms, archers, varlets, falconers and yeomen ; 
Damsels and waiting-maids and waiting-women.’ 

Merry and jolly are the Christmas ditties—but we have not 
space even for unbroken specimens. Here is a stanza: 
‘ While I have a home, and can do as I will, 

December may range over ocean and hill, 

And batter my door—as he does once a year— 

I laugh at his storming and give him good cheer. 

on? & 
Here another: Derry down,’ &e. 
‘ Bring more wine, and set the glasses ; 
Join, dear friends, our Christmas cheer— 
Come, a catch!—and kiss the lasses— 
Christmas comes but once a year.’ 
In how different a strain from these brisk measures is this 
| pathetic little dirge—like the wail of the wood-pigeon’s note 
| after the chirp of the red-breasted robin !— 
‘ Bring the last December rose, 
Frosted o’er with wintry snows ; 
Let the fading petals fall 
O’er the Year’s funereal pall. 
‘From the wood some vak-leaves bring 
That were green in early spring ; 
Scatter them about the bier 
Of the now departing Year. 
‘ Let the bells upon their wheels, 
While our fond ideas veer, 
Ring the solemn midnight peals, 
Ling’ ring for the dying Year. 
‘Hark! the peal has ceased to roll; 
Silence reigns; but now a toll 
Breaks upon the startled ear— 
Gone for ever is the Year !’ 
| Before our next number shali appear the old year will have 
| died, and the new one sprung to life. Tokens of affection and 
| friendship will have passed from one to another, and many 
| gentle emotions haply revived, which have been suffered to 
; slumber for a while. The character of the presents on this 
' occasion has changed from articles of dress to gay books and 
| bijouterie. Purchasers are attracted by other articles than 
those which Autolycus, in the Winter’s Tale, invited the 
girls to buy— 
‘ Lawn, as white as driven snow ; 
Cypress, black as e’er was crow ; 
Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ;. 
Masks for faces and for noses; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace amber ; 
Perfurre for my lady’s chamber; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ; 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel— 
What maids lack from head to heel.’ 
Charles Lamb thus commences one of the best ‘ Essays 
of Elia’ :—‘ Every man hath two birth-days—two days,at least, 
in every year, which set him upon revolving the lapse of time, 
as it affects his mortal duration. The one is that which, in 
an especial manner, he termeth iis. In the gradual desue- 
tude of old observances, this custom of solemnizing our proper 
birth-day hath nearly passed away, or is left to children, who 
reflect nothing at all about the matter, nor understand any 
thing beyond the cake and orange. But the birth of a new 
year is of an interest too wide to be pretermitted by king or 














cobbler. Noone ever regarded the First of January with in- 
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difference. It is that from which all date their time and 


count upon what is left. Jt is the nativity of owr common 
Adam. 

‘Of all sound of all bells (bells, the music nighest border- 
ing upon heaven) most solemn and touching is the peal which 
rings out the old year. I never hear it without a gathering 
up of my mind to a concentration of all the images that have 
been diffused over the past twelvemonth; all I have done or 
suffered, performed or neglected in that regretted time. I 
begin to know its worth as when a person dies. It takes a 
personal color; nor was it a poetical flight ina contemporary, 
when he exclaimed— 

‘Isaw the skirts of the departing Year!’ 

If we can spend the closing day ef fhis year in such com- 
munings, such retrospections, such reflection, and as the last 
stroke of midnight verberates through the air, can linger with 
satisfaction upon the past; then, in the language of another, 
appropriate as any thing already quoted, ‘ we may anticipate 
with calm delight the entrance of the new year, and lift our 
eyes to the living lustres of the firmament with grateful feel- 
ings.’ They shine out, in prominent radiance, through the 
clear, cold atmosphere, sentineling the slumbers of man, and 
cheering him, who contemplates their holy fires, to purposes 
of virtue. In this season 

‘ The night comes calmly forth, 
Bringing sweet rest upon the wings of even! 
The golden wain rolls round the silent North, 
And earth is slumbering in the smiles of Heaven!’ 





The New-York Review, No. 7.—The ability displayed in 
the former numbers of this Review is amply manifested in 
that for January. We learn that Mr. Joseph G. Cogswell is 
associated with Dr. Henry in its editorial charge, and we con 
gratulate its readers upon so valuable an accession to a work 
which has better pretensions to high critical excellence than 
any other of the same stamp ever established and sustained 
in this country. 

The leading paper on Wordsworth does splendid justice to 
the eminent merits of its subject. The writer is evidently an 
ardent if not extravagant admirer of “the greatest of modern 
poets,” and seems to have imbibed a deep and true compre- 
hension of that mens divinior, as if a coal from the same al- 
tar had kindled his own inspiration. One of the prefixes of 
the article is the title of the fine American edition in one 
volume—that of Professor Henry Reed of Philadelphia. 
Upon reading the introduction to this edition, Wordsworth is 
said to have remarked that no one had before understood 
him so well. This paper is pervaded by the same illu- 
minating spirit, and, if we may be permitted a conjecture, 
proceeds from the same Promethean pen. There is no where 
to be found a more elaborate piece of criticism, and but few 
of greater eloquence. We reluct, however, at its unconsciona- 
ble length, and at the needlessly copious extracts from poems 
to which, as they are quite accessible, particular reference 
would have been sufficient. 

The second article is of a scientific character—being an 
examination of the Report of the Geological Survey of the 
State of New-York, made by the Governor to the Assembly, 
during the last Session. It is able and interesting, and ex- 
hibits a laborious investigation not toocommon among our re- 
viewers. 

The Third is a beautiful article on Rituals. It is a defence 
of the use of Liturgies, dictated by a Christian spirit. It is 
perfectly candid throughout, besides being learned, logical 
and convincing. The extract entitled ‘Eden’ in to-day’s 
paper, is from this source. 

The Fourth is onthe jaded topic of Steam Navigation, and 
is chiefly occupied with detailing an account of the contro- 
versy which grew out of the exclusive grant to Livingston and 
Fulton of the navigation of the waters of the State. For that 
purpese it is very well, but the question is no longer of inter- 
est. It pretends to explain the tardiness of our countrymen 
in regard to Atlantic Steam Navigation, but on that score it 
is far from being luminous. 

The Fifth is a brief and well-written paper on Acoustics. 
It is curious and attractive—and a very just and discriminating 
criticism of Professor Pierce’s Elementary Treatise on Sound. 

The Sizih is on the writings of thut surprising genius, 
Thomas Carlyle. It displays rather an effort at mastery than 











a complete command of the subject, but, unquestionably a 
good deal of talent, some wit, and a habit of deep thinking. 
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The Seventh brings us to a capital, lucid, just and seething 
review of Mr. Cooper’s last works. It is full of wit and sar- 
casm—and admirably written. We shall not fail to regale 
our readers upon so inviting a critical repast. 

The Eighth and concluding article is a string of fifty-two 
short notices, prepared, in general, with discrimination, al- 
though one or two show a slovenly manner of composition 
sadly incongruous with the main papers we have noticed. 
This department is a valuable one, and the care given to its 
preparation judiciously bestowed. 

The -last page of the number lets us into a design of the 
Editors, which must be regarded as especially important. 
Thisis to enrich the Review with still another department, to 
be designated “the Quarterly Chronicle.” It is to serve as 
an indication of the progress of society and letters, and to deal 
with topics of strong, immediate interest. The plan is ori- 
ginal, and cannot fail to strengthen the claims of this able 
journal to a liberal public support. 





The Park Theatre.—During the week Augusta has ap- 
peared in La Sylphide. This is Taglioni’s piece, but sadly 
altered from its representation in Paris. It is not attractive ; 
and the singing parts are tedious beyond endurance. The 
person who did the Wizard labors under two difficulties which | 
will always prevent his becoming 4 finished vocalist. The 
first is, that he has no voice; and the second is that he does 
not know how to sing. The Pages of the Duke de Ven- 
dome was not a hit, but is, nevertheless, a great favorite with 
us. It is a graceful conception, gracefully carried out, and 
possesses to a charm the first merit of pantomime—that of 
being easily understood. The supernumerary “ damoiselles” 
are for the most part frights. Out of the legions of pretty 
girls in New-York, how came the Manager to select such a 
set—or why did he not take the pains to discover a dozen 
more as pretty as Miss Kneass? 

Tom Noddy’s Secret is a capital farce, and was capitally 
performed on Monday evening. Mr. Placide is, without ex- 
ception, the best comedian we ever saw. No piece is dull 
with Placide. Even a tragedy at the Park seems duil with- 
out him. There is a rumor of his going to England in the 
spring. If this be true, let his friends give him a compli- 
mentary benefit which shall be a bumper, at five dollars the 
ticket. Usually when we speak of an actor we forget “‘ the | 


individual’’—but, without tying a knot in our handkerchief } 


or changing our ring like his old Tom Noddy, we recollect 
that Mr. Placide has claims as a gentleman equal to those 
which we grant to him as a performer. And shall he not be 
‘freshiy remembered?’ With Tom Noddy again, “ we ’ll see 
about it.”’ 

The new tragedy of Velasco was played on Thursday eve- 
ning for the third time, and for the author’s benefit, to a good 


pages of the principal magazines, must be convincing of the } 


fact that the whole would constitute a most acceptable volume 
for the enterprise of our best publishers. 





Course af Lectures by Professor Simmons.—We have 
much pleasure in announcing Mr. Wm. H. Simmons’s inten- 
tion of commencing a Course of Lectures on the British Poets, 
from Shakspeare to Byron, in Clinton Hall, next week. The 
Cou:se will consist of Five Lectares, to be opened on Thurs- 
day evening with an Introductory Discourse, to which admis- 
sion will be free, and in which the value of poetical studies 
will be set forth, and the prominent styles and beauties of po- 
etry exemplified by citations from the most illustrious of 
English and American bards. In the first two Lectures of 
the Course, Mr. Simmons will discuss the works of Shakspeare; 
in the third those of Milton; in the fourth those of Pope, 
Cowper and others of the most eminent poets of the cighteenth 
century; and in the last these of Byron and his principal co- 
temporaries. 

We know no more delightful and refining species of eve- 
ning entertainment than a lecture on poetry, delivered by a 
tasteful, critical scholar, who is at the same time an accom- 
plished speaker; for the lecturer on poetry must be all this 
or he cannot do justice to the subject. Our audiences, last 
winter, enjoyed the opportunity of judging of Mr. Simmons’s 
capabilities in this respect, and he hardly needs the com- 
mendations which we wish that we had present space to 
bestow. 


Books of the Season.—Linen & Finnell, 389 Broadway, display one 
of the richest assortments of Presentation Books that has come under 
our notice this season. It includes all the English Annuals, from the 
costly Book of Royalty, Book of Beauty, Landscape Annual, Oriental 
Annual, &c., to the less assuming but gem-like Forget-me-not, Friend- 
ship’s Offering, and a number suited to more juvenile tastes; all the 
American Annuals, including The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, The 
Religious Souvenir, The Violet, &c., and some choice editions of 
standard Poets and other authors, which we like best of all. A Minia- 
ture Classical Library is the best thing we have seen this season. It 
contains beautiful pocket editions of the best works of the best mod- 
ern Poets, Dramatists and Essayists, with gems from the writings of 
Shakspeare, Scott, Channing, &c. The assortment is indeed ample, 





| and a delicious repast is afforded to the literary amateur even in look- 





ing over them. (See advertisement.) 





“ The House I Live in, or the Human Body; by Dr. Alcott.”—We 
| believe this is the most popular of Dr. Alcott’s works. It is devoted 
| to a minute and familiar account of all the various divisions and or- 
|gans which make up the human structure, and is intended to guard 
| persons, especially the young, from all abuses of their physical sys- 
tems by repletion, excessive exertion, exposure, &c.—abuses which 
| quite as frequently owe their origin to ignorance as to a wilful disre- 
| gard of the laws of Nature. The work is a very good one of its kind, 
|and the Third Stereotype Edition, just published, exhibits some im- 
provement on former issues. (George W. Light, Boston and Fulton- 
| street New-York.) 





| Bentley's Misceliany.—The October number has been issued by 





house. Mr. Simpson deserves the commendation of every 


the care bestowed upon the production of this play, 


for the author. 
Esq-, London, could be shaken off of the shoulders of the 
Park, we might expect to see a truly excellent American 
theatre conducted by Mr. Simpson; for, though an English 

man, he has resided among us long enough to have his feel- 
ings naturalized. Under his unbiased management, the Park 
would not remain a mere colony for English actors and Eng- 
lish plays. Probably Mr. Price thinks that ‘‘ the d—d Yan- 
kees,”’ as Madame Vestris elegantly phrased ii, ought to be 
transported with the amusement provided for them. They 
reciprocate the compliment, and would be pleased to see him 
transported or translated, so he would but resign hia lessee- 
ship of the theatre. Though somewhat out of place, we can- 
not refrain from the remark that the meeting between him- 
self and his nice brother William must have been interesting. 
* When Greek meets Greek,’ &c. &c. 


Mrs. E. F. Ellet.—Among the most accomplished female 
writers of our country we rank this lady. With this opinion 
every one who is conversant with her contributions, written in 
prose or poetry, to our literature, will accord. In to-day’s 
New-Yorker is a graphic sketch from her pen, entitled “ The 
Surrender,” from a romantic work ready for the press, called 
‘ Passages from the Life of Joanna of Sicily.” This selec- 
tion from the MSS. as well as others, which have graced the 








one interested in the dramatic literature of the country, for | chapter of Oliver Twist, for whose speedy conclusion we pray—not 
end the H that we do not esteem it excellent, but because our interest runs won- 
- 4 7 |, derfully before the slow progress of the story. ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ a 
7 A : y: 

liberal manner in which he voluntarily set apart a third night | mew one by ‘Boz,’ is 


If that ‘old man of the sea,’ Stephen Price, | 


| Mrs. Lewer with usual promptness. It commences, as usual, with a 


d as the of Oliver Twist. 








| New Books.—We have reccived from Messrs. Lea & Blanchard a 
copy of “ Rob of the Bowl,” a new American Romance, by the author 
of ‘Swallow Barn’ and ‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson.’ The work demands 
a more deliberate notice than we have time to give it this week. 

From the same publishers we have “Oliver Twist, or the Parish 
Boy’s Progress,” the last completed and best of the works of the au- 
thor of ‘The Pickwick Papers.’ This is a book which does honor to 
the heart no less than to the head of Mr. Dickens, and will live long 
after the grotesque whimsicalities of the Wellers and their associates 
shall have been forgotten. 

We understand that “ Nicholas Nickleby” will soon be issued by the 
same publishers, in anticipation of its conclusion in England, as is 
‘Oliver Twist.’ 





EDUCATION. For the New-Yorker. 
Extracts of a Letter from a respectable Teacher, who has had thirty 
years of experience in School-Keeping : 

“There is a time for every thing: a period for each of the studies 
of childhood, appropriate and indispensable. Let a boy of eight or 
nine years of age study a small book on philosophy, chemistry, or ge- 
ology, before he is thoroughly acquainted with spelling, and you can- 
not bend him down to orthography ; he finds that spelling and reading 
are the first employment of boys from five to seveii years old; he has 
advanced beyond these, and no persuasion can secure his application 
to spelling, or enlist his feelings, He views his instructor as his ene- 
my, and he will usually have one or both of his parents on his side. 
No individual pursuit can take the place of another, and there is a 
pursuit appropriate to every period of school ages. Spelling, in our 
language, is incomparably the most difficult branch of a child’s educa- 
tion; but it is less attended to now than it was twenty or even ten 





tiplied twenty-fold; nor the want of teachers. But we hay Py 
Many 


kinds of books to teach the same thing. I have watched the 

of this thing for nearly forty years, Formerly, it was made ing; 
pensable that a child should not enter upon the most simple indis 
phy until he eould spell all the words in Webster’s spelling bone 
this classification of words rendered a dictionary almost y heey 
What is now our situation? We have definition Spelling-books y; 4 
Walker’s pronunciation and Johnsen’s obsolete and long-taj = 
thography. tailed op. 

“ The lumber of definitions does no good to cultivate the 
for this is alwaysa pretext. The young mind can take no ee : 
mere abstractions ; and these are nothing else, Studying deni 
does nothing toward fizing the judgement, which is another 
fer the practice. No good is secured. And let us see what is lost 
this misdirection: The only season allotted by Providence, by the 
fixed laws of our nature, for acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
structure of the words in our rough-jointed language, is lost, The 
young mind, in six months or a year, gets through his definitions, ang 
is so disgusted with all elementary books, that he hates the sight at 
them ever after. I tell what I know.” 

Thus far the teacher. Mr. Editor, I am nota teacher; T have ag 
the experience of one. But] ama learner, and I know that the prac. 
tice of hurrying on children to studies beyond their capacities, instea 
of advancing them to scholarship, actually retards them in Gaining cop. 
rect, systematic knowledge. By an imperfect knowledge in nd. 
ments, the pupil is bound in shoals and shallows in all his after-lif, 
In this truth I have had experience, to my sorrow. 

The modern practice of crowding too many studies Upon 
children is most pernicious. Men attempt to stuff their heads, as ou 
cooks stuff a leg of veal ;—the direct way to disgust them, or make 
them smatterers, with a little knowledge of many things, but With no 
correct knowledge of any thing. 

Isaac Taylor, in his ‘Home Education,’ makes it a leading pring. 
ple of his system tor 1 a late devel of the minds of 
youth. All my observations in life justify his remarks. A 








For the New-Yorker. 

LINES PROMPTED BY THE DEATH OF 48938, 
Now shadow him coldly in funeral state! 
Adieu, frosty dotard !—good night Thirty-Eight! 
Where is Hope, the deceiver, who smiled when we met! 
Lo, the young Year caressing, she beckons us yet. 
The hoary with days! lay him deep in his grave, 
So strong to consume, and so feeble to save; 
So long to approach, so unpausing in flight ; 
So ling’ring with sadness, so brief with delight. 
Who sits by his coffin that mourner is none, 
But ever she turns to the deeds he hath done? 
Ah, the Sorceress! meetly she formeth a spell, 
To reach the old dead, where they slumber so well; 
And I know by the forms that all lucid appear, 
’Tis Mem’ry hath called them from darkness, so near. 
*T is done! as her voiceless enchantment is wrought, 
The path which we trod seems the path that we sought; 
As she points to the Past, her approachless domains— 
The shadow departs, but the sunlight remains ; 
And Beauty descendeth to linger and soothe ; 
And the dreary is not, and the rugged is smooth. 


We have laughed, sighed, and sorowed, as who that hasnat! 
Be the triumph remembered, the anguish forgot; 

The fate we have conquered we will not deplore— 

If Winter ’s around us, there ’s Summer before. 

Then from peril departed new daring derive ; 

They perish who falter—they vanquish who strive. 

As we ’ve hearts for the kindly, we ’ve hearts for our foe 
A smile for their curses, stern breasts for their blows. 


If the eyes that in brightness have beaconed our way 
Are dim in their shining—are quenched in decay— 
Yet mourn not their coldness, for brighter above, 
They turn on us still, with a holier love. 

And the bold who in battle for Freedom hath stood, 
Where meteor sabres were darkened in bleed— 
Where the riders to carnage came down in their pride, 
Who unhoping hath fought, and unyielding hath died. 
Enough, if the cheek of the manly be pale— 

If the dark eye of Woman be dimmed at the tale; 
Enough, if in conflict they utter his name, 


And meet o’er his ashes to whisper his fame. NEE 

















years ago. The cause isnot the want of books ; these have been mul- 


An English Fleet in the Gulf of Mezico.—A sipie 
the New Orleans Courier of the 17th December, states 
the bark Magnolia arrived on that morning from Darvet! 
brings information that on the 27th November, & British fg 
ate and two sloops of war touched at that place, on 8 
from England to Vera Cruz, and they would, it we ait 
followed by seven other men of war from England, 3 
with three frigates from Halifax station, and two oeed 
the Gulf, would augment the English fleet to fiftes# 
the coast of Mexico. ; 
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‘ tavo. An octavo edition of Richardson’s Dictionary is an- 
ei nounced in preparation. A new impression of the Sornter a 
leading princi. Novels, in forty-eight volumes, with a series of beautiful illus- 
f the minds of trations, is nearly completed. Mr. Cadell yet retains the pro- 
‘ A prietorship of these profitable works, but the plates in this 
edition are published by Fisher. The whole style of the 
series is much improved. 





It is a fact well known to many of his cotempo- || “ee 

: Pe : ; - FRarvied, 

raries yet living, that, m the bitter anguish of self-condemna- || On Saturday, 22d inst. Peter A. Renauld, of France, to Jane N. Z. 

tion and wounded conscience, he perished by his own hand! || Berard, of this city. 

It has been said of a similar event, ‘ Happily for the human | ppt Walter, Henry G. Van Seggern to 
2 e : : ‘ - ce | Ma ardell, all of this city. 

race, all the ¢ xtenuations which accompany such Cases are |! “On Tuesday, George Chesterman to Caroline P. Van Volkenbergh, 

reserved for the tribunal of that Being who knoweth of what of Chatham, Columbia county, N. Y. 

we are made, and remembereth that we are but dust.’ If|| Also, William Hewer to Martha Sutton, both of this city. 

OF 1838, “More than usual attention has of late been drawn to political apostacy, which has so often been recently and unblush- || At Detroit, Julian Hulanicki, of Poland, to Marcia Tuttle, late of 

American books here ; chiefly owing to the estublishment of ingly displayed, can ever be atoned for, it is when the self- | Aubura, N. ¥. 





“ - - || AtCairo, N. Y. Peter B. Knapp, of this city, to Elizabeth Fiero, of 
cht! a New-York house in Paternoster Row. The Atheneum com- || degradation of the apostate is thus dreadfully confessed; show- || Cairo. . PP ys 
hen we met? plained of the difficulty, heretofore, of obtaining American ing at least a repentance commensurate with the offence. On the 20th inst. Miller Pierce to Elizabeth A. Charnock, both of 
books, even for review; but now they have their hands full. —— this city. ; On . : 
3 yet. “oe - * ; F | On the 13th inst. William Doolittle to Parthena Manville, both of 
pularity in England of some of the little works by National R dat At a great meeting on Common School | Susquehannah, Broome county, N. Y. 





astonishing. Tegg, in advertising a new edition of Mrs. || ton, December 10, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
Chid’s ‘Frugal Housewife,’ says, that 56,000 copies have || _“ Resolved, That in consideration of the great merits of ‘Town's | 
ht. been sold in England alone. He also prints an immense || Spelling-Book,’ we strongly recommend its use in all the eens 
number of ‘ Live and Let Live,’ ‘The Poor Rich Man,’ ‘ Par- || 8*#0°!s of our country. 
ley’s Tales,’ ‘Uncle Phillip,’ etc. At least six different rival 


Wied, 
On Saturday, William Myers, Esq. aged 67 years. 
On Sunday, Mary W. wife of Jordan L. Mott, aged 39, 
Also, Abigail, wife of Abraham Van Blarcom, azed 59, 
On Weduesday, Catherine, wife of William Eagles, aged 69. 
Also, George Joyce, aged 14, 





“ 
ave, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Child, Jacob Abbott, etc., is really || Education, held in the Hall of Representativesat the Capitol, Washing- | 
A Registry Law.—The grand jury of Monroe county, at | 
| 


























et editions of some of Abbott's works are published in England their recent session, presented among other things, the frequent of Mar denthod, end terme of Mabiaeous, Daeas aged _ 
ll, and S cotland. Indeed, there 1s beginning to be a brisk com- || occurrence of false swearing at elections, and the evils arising | = - —r —__—_--. ---—— a 
so well; petition here in this business of printing American books for || therefrom. Numerous cases of the kind were brought before | [HE ANNUALS AND OTHER SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRE- 
ar nothing; and we cannot consistently find fault, if the Ameri- || them, upon which they had spent much time, but without com- i ee oe + An- 
—— ic sty ° . ° . 2 . P . bun ether with a large as ard w 
$s, 80 near. +e authors do net reap the benefit of this PP ularity ; for we || ing to eny satisfactory result, the testimony offered being in- oe moe Teevan, eaten Dutch Church Psalms, Christian 
, ve given them more than tit for tat in this sort of business; || sufficient to produce convictions. They therefore presented i Psalmist, elegantly bound for Presents. Juvenile Books in great vari- 
wrought, bp balance of accounts will soon be pretty nearly even, || the practice as a public grievance, and respectfully recom- || ¢9 ; Diseased aps, —~ all of which they will sell at as low prices 
’ not in our favor. It is a pity that a fuirer state of things iti |] #8 they can be had cleewhere, 
t we sought; pity u 83 || mended that petitions be got up throughout the county and ||" p,>ish —'The Book of Rovalty, 12 plates, richly colored, im 
per could _— bronght about. Parliament has passed a copy- || sent to the Legislature, urging the enactment of a law for the | endive sanenee, agit <a y y inpental, 
ov right act for foreign authors, but only for those countries which registration of voters, or such other laws as will effectually || Finden’s Tableaux of the Affections, 12 plates, imperial, 4to, mor- 
ns ; reciprocate the compliment; and at present, no legal copy- put an end to the evil. ccee, , > ‘ 
2} right can be secured by an American in England. Many 4 vuneye Seening Room Scrap Book, by L. E. L., 36 plates, royal 
ooth. lave supposed otherwise, as in the case of Irving and Coop- Sir Allan N. McNabb.—A rumor to which was attached | “The Oriental Aunval, 18 plates, 8voPmorocco—elegant. 
Bet = works; but I believe the fact has never been contested in || no sort ef credit, has been prevalent for several days, that || Friendship's Offering, and Winter’s Wreath. 10 plates, 12mo, mor- 
0 ‘ W. this somewhat notorious individual was recently assassinated, || 0cco—clegant. 

* “ a s ™ ’ ata a = , : . ee a Forget-Me-Not, by Shoberl, 11 plates, 12mo, morocco—elegant. 
yrgot ; PS American house introduced here the author 3 edition by being shot through the head, while passing through the | The Waverley Keepsake, Scott and Scotland, illustrated, 60 plates, 
plore— ‘Probus, or the Knickerbocker’s ‘ Letters from Rome,’ | Grand River Swamp, on his way from Hamilton to Bedford. || 410, arabesque. 
aon which was immediately published by Bentley, under the name || The story of his death is contradicted by letters from Queens- || Italy, France and Switzerland, by Preut and Harding, 43 plates, 

° of ‘The Last Days of Aurelian ; or the Nazarcnes of Rome’ || ton, from an unquestionable source. @hus much is probably || arabesque. . 
8} By and by, authors will be unable to identify their own works. || truae—that his carriage was stopped by some ruffians, who sup- _—— a nm ~ 4 prone a y - gO ae 
strive. “The Americans are acknowledged to excel in making || posed him to be inside, but, on finding their mis-ake, it was Jenning’s Lenteeene Annual, 8vo, 17 plates, morocco—elegant. 

's for our foe school-books, and not a few are extensively adopted here ; || suffered to pass without farther molestation. Caunter’s and Daniel’s Oriental Annual, 22 plates, 8vo, morocco— 
i such as Anthon’s editions of Sallust, Cicero, and Cesar; Com- [Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. elegant. : , ’ 
heir blows. stock’s Natural Philosophy + Hachette Gemeer ank *Gom Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 20 engravings, 8vo, green silk binding. 
: 8 ; : . ; , edi : « 
1 our way Position ;’ Mrs. Phelps’ ‘ Female Student,’ etc. etc. _Fires.—The woollen factory of Bacon Tower, at Water- | ton eae Sichly hers in _— Spero mare 
decay— “In considering the copy-right question, it seems plain that ville, New York, was destroyed by fire on Saturday, f A he Book of Beauty, 12 engravings, super royal—elegantly bound. 

one thing might and should be d for the benefit of all young man named Payne, who entered the building to ring || The Diadem, a Book of the Boudoir, 13 large engravings, imp., 4to, 
abore, oe aera ake ae oe noe Phe eneat of a” Pat | the bell attached to it, perished in the fla Loss $15,000 |] bound in morocco. 

ties; and that is, che duty on English books should be re- $8 000 fe hi th el — ed be ne ee ne . American.—The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie, with 9 engravings, 

duced or abolished. This matter has only to be placed in its || °° “2 Was covered by msurance. bound in embossed morocco. — 
th stood, tue light, and Congress will see the heavy injustice of the The stables and out-houses of Captain Heth, at Dover, Va., ||| The Religious Souvenir, edited by Mrs. Sigourney, with 10 engrav- 
»od— . present enormous tax on literature in the shape of duties. As with from 25 to 30 horses, were destroyed on the 19th. i) The Christian Keepsake, edited by the Rev. J. A. Clark, with en. 
their pride, a branch of the revenue, it is paltry; but the tax falls on those At Montgomery, Alabama, on the 15th inst., a fire broke || gravings. ; y ? 
hath died. who can least afford it, viz., literary men. The chief osten- || out at the foot of Main street, and destroyed several buildings. || ‘The Christmas Gift, from Fairy sand, rye by a 7 
“ sible reason for the duty, is the protection of American edi- || Loss from $40,000 to $50,000. } ee and Atlantic Souvenir, edi’ y 8. G. Goodrich, wit! 
_ tions; but I think it can be clearly demorstrated, that this | A stable on the canal line, opposite Geneseo, N. ¥., caught || Phe Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, with 6 engravings. 


Teason is groundless, and that there would be just as many or || fire a few nights si d i > Phil- || ‘Fhe Violet, edited by Miss Leslie, with 6 engravings. 
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BOAT SONG ON LAKE OWASCO. 
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: * Potty vs. Ropert.—Miss Polly Collins took up Robert THE NEW-YORKER—(QUAR dot, 
basen, « | rape comnnently er pe pe es — non | Knowles, - Barnstable, for not fulfilline his ouee marry | Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 127 N at mae 
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